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WWW Pages 
Available to Public 

T he Commission has inaugu- 
rated World Wide Web pages 
available to the public at 
the following address: 

http:/ / www-cpa.stanford.edu/cpa.html 



mmission on 




INSIDE : Realizing Benefits from Inter- 
Institutional Agreements— an insert , on 
the implications of the report of the 
Task Force on Archiving of Digital 
Information. Donald J. Waters, co-chair „ 
of the task force, presented this paper 
during the Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) Anhual Membership 
Meeting October 10 t . 1995- The execu- 
tive summary of the report can be found 
in the October 1995 newsletter (#83). 



Report Introduces Approach to 
Environmental Monitoring 



ervation 

Access 



The home page introduces the 
Commission’s basic programs and pro- 
vides links to other information about 
the Commission’s initiatives. The full 
texts of newsletters and many past 
reports also are available. An online 
Order Form is provided for WWW 
users to print-off and obtain 
Commission publications. Another fea- 
ture enables users to conduct quick 
keyword searches of all the 
Commission’s online documents. Links 
are being developed to WWW sites of 
Cont. on p. 3, See WWW Page 



A new method for monitoring the 
effects of dynamic environmen- 
tal conditions on organic mate- 
rials promises to make it easier — and, 

■ in many cases, cheaper — for libraries 
and archives to maintain long-term 
access to their collections. The new 
approach to preservation management 
applies to the many types of scholarly 
resources for which research and acad- 
emic institutions are responsible. The 
Image Permanence Institute (IPI), 
Rochester, NY, has devel- 
oped the method with 
funding from the National 
Endowment for the 
Humanities’ Division of 
Preservation and Access. 

In 'addition to preparing, 
the report described 
below, IPI is designing an 
electronic instrument for 
environmental monitoring. 

The report, New 
Tools for Preservation . 

Assessing Long-Term Environmental 
Effects on Library and Archives 
Collections (November- 1995, 35 pages), 
introduces the concept of the Time 
Weighted Preservation Index (TWPI). 
This new technology represents a fur- 
ther evolution of the philosophy 
embodied in Donald Sebera’s Isoperms, 
An Environmental Management Tool 
(June 1994). Both reports were pub- 
lished by the Commission. The TWPI 
provides a new^way to measure and. 
quantify how temperature and humidity 
changes affect the preservation quality 











of storage environments for paper, pho- 
tographic, and magnetic tape collec- 
tions, indeed for any type of organic 
material. New Tools for Preservation 
illustrates the concept with examples 
and explains how relatively small 
changes in storage conditions can 
result in significant improvements in 
the useful life of collections. In many 
cases, it will be possible tq both save 
money and maintain access for longer 
periods of time. 

The concepts offered in 
the new report represent a 
continuing trend toward 
utilization of scientific 
principles in preservation 
management. In early 
1994, the Commission’s 
Preservation Science 
Council (PSC) put forward 
six high-priority research 
projects, most dealing 
with the theme of under- 
standing and using the 
storage environment to better advan- 
tage. The PSC also identified an urgent 
need for more management tools by ’ 
which critical relationships, such as the 
one between the rate of chemical 
change and environmental conditions, - 
could be understood and applied in 
practice. 

New Tools for Preservation is available, while 
supplies last, for $10.00 (prepayment required) 
from the Commission; or Image Permanence 
Institute, Rochester Institute of Technology, 70 
Lomb Memorial Dr., Rochester, NY 14623-5604. 
Sponsors of the Commission receive reports at 
no charge. ELI 
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ECPA Receives Grant, Plans international Conference 



T he European 
Commission on 
Preservation 
and Access (ECPA). for- 
mally constituted in 
March 1994, has received 
a grant of 1.5 million 
Swedish crowns (about 
$220,000 U.S.) from the Marianne and 
Marcus Wallenberg Foundation. The 
grant provides partial operational sup- 
port over the next three years for the 
non-profit organization, which is 
housed at the Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
.Amsterdam. 

As representatives from archives, 
libraries and the academic community, 
ECPA members all are involved in pro- 
jects concerning preservation and 
access in national and international 
contexts. Given the role of the ECPA as 
a platform for joint European initia- 
tives, the need for strong cooperation 
with organizations and institutions 
working in the field is central to dis- 
cussions about future activities. Recent 
developments in Europe, such as 
research on legal deposit of electronic 
publications and long-term availability 
of digital information, were of interest 
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during. the group’s October 22-23, 
1995, meeting at the Royal Academy. 

Choosing To Preserve: Towards a 
Cooperative Strategy for Long-Term 
Access to the Intellectual Heritage is the 
theme of an upcoming international 
conference organized by the ECPA, 
together with Die Deutsche Bibliothek 
Leipzig/Frankfurt am Main. The confer- 
ence is scheduled to take place at the 
Haus des Buches in Leipzig March 29- 
30, 1996. A delegation from the U.S. 
Commission will meet with the ECPA 
on the preceding day. 

In announcing the conference, the 
ECPA stated: 

Millions of books and documents 
in libraries and archives are 
threatened by embrittlement 
through acidification. The accu- 
mulated knowledge they contain 
will be irretrievably lost unless 
large-scale programmes are initi- 
ated to safeguard the intellectual 
heritage and keep it accessible for 
future generations. x 

At the conference, 16 experts from 
Europe and the U.S. will present their 
views on the possibilities for develop- 
ing coordinated preservation policies 
and for international cooperation in 
this area. The aim is to come to gener- 
al recommendations to preserve paper- 
based materials from the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Discussions will center on 
the following topics: 

-Institutional policies: How do 
individual institutions deal with the 
complex task of setting priorities, estab- 



lishing selection criteria, and choosing 
the best method for preservation? 

-National policies: How can 
national institutions fulfill their task of 
preserving the national cultural her- 
itage in practice, and how does their 
work relate to the management of col- 
lections of local, regional or transna- 
tional importance? 

-International cooperation: How 

can the work of each country to pre- 
serve its national heritage be comple- 
mented by that of others and 
duplication of efforts be avoided? 

-Keepers and users: How can 
scholars, as the most important group 
of users, be made to realize what is at 
stake and how exactly can they con- 
tribute to the debate? 

The Haus des Buches in Leipzig, 
where the conference will be held, is a 
newly founded institute that promotes 
activities on books and reading. The 
conference will take place during the 
Leipzig Book Fair, which attracts many 
visitors from the book trade and the 
library world every year. 

For information and registration 
forms, contact; 

European Commission on Preservation 

and Access 

uttn Yola de Lusenet 

P.O.Box 19121 NL-1000 GC AMSTERDAM 

The Netherlands 

tel. ++ 31-20-5510 839 

fax ++ 31-20-6204 941 

email ECPA® BURE AU.KNAW.NL 

For more information on the ECPA, refer to 
the March 1995 newsletter (No. 76). 



Film and Video to Highlight information 
in Digital Environment 



T he Commission and the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) are developing 
a film and video focusing on the 
preservation of and access to informa- 
tion in a digital environment. A one- 
hour broadcast film and a 30-minute 
video version will be created to alert 
broad audiences to the urgent need to 
ensure continuing access to knowledge 



that is created, stored, and distributed 
electronically: 

The project has received funding 
from three sources: The National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), 
the Xerox Corporation, * and the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation. The goals of the 
joint project, as defined by ACLS and 
the Commission, are three: 

Cont. on p. 4, See film 
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Realizing Benefits from Inter-Institutional Agreements: 

The implications of the Draft Report of the Task Force on Archiving : 

of Digital Information - 7": 

by 

Donald J. Waters 

Associate University Librarian, Yale University 



, The following paper was presented at the Association of Research Libraries 
(ARL) Membership Meeting .October 19, 1995, during a program titled 
“Realizing Benefits from Inter^Institutional Agreements. n This paper and others 
from the meeting are available on the ARL server. 

WWW: bttp://ari. cni.org/ari/proceedings/ 12 7/waters. btml 
Gopher //ari. cn i.org: 7Q/(XVari/proceedings/l 2 7/waters 

The proceedings of the meeting will be published by ARL, 21 Dupont 
Circle, Washington, DC 20036. - 

In Over Our Heads 

R obert Kagan, a Harvard psychologist, has recently 
wntten a wonderful book that I would commend to 
you for a variety of reasons. It is entitled In Over Our 
Heads: The Mental Demands of Modem Life. In this book, 
Kagan retells the following tale, which some of you have no 
doubt heard (Kagan 1994: 271). It is a story of a “mother get- 
ting breakfast ready for her son on a school day/’ and it goes 
like this: 

Hearing nothing indicating that he was up and get- 
ting dressed, [the mother! went to [her son’s! room, only 
to find him in bed. "Are you okay?” she asked. “ I’m 
okay, ” he replied. “ but Tm not going to school today!” 
Being a modem mother, she decided to engage him in 
conversation. 'Well, then. ” she' demanded, "you give me 
three good reasons why you aren’t going to school.” 
“Okay, ' said her son. 7 don’t like school. The' teachers 
don t like me. And Tm afraid of the kids. ” "Okay, ” said 
his mother, now I’m going to give you three good rea- 
sons why you are going to school. Number one. I’m your 
mother and I say that school is important. Number two, 
you re forty-five years old. And number three , you re the' 
principal of the school! x 

The problems and prospects of archiving . digital informa- 
tion have made many of us feel like the school principal in 
this story: better to stay home in familiar surroundings — 
the comfort of a warm bed and Mom fixing breakfast in the 
kitchen — than to face what seems like a terrifyingly uncer- 
tain, expensive and time-consuming effort. The Commission 
on Preservation and Access and the Research Libraries 
Group (RLG) created the Task Force on the Archiving of 
Digital Information to help relieve building anxiety about 
digital archiving. .The Task Force sponsors asked it to frame 
digital archiving as a set of problems and tasks and to sug- 
gest an orderly, perhaps even manageable, approach to 
their resolution. 



To achieve these goals, the Commission and RLG com- 
posed the Task Force of members with a breadtfy of experi- 
ence from a broad range of disciplines and backgrounds, 
including many from the research library community. The 
Task Force sponsors also asked that the group seek wide 
input from other specialists and interested parties by issuing 
a draft report, .distributing it widely, and inviting comment 
before composing a final report. We are now in the com- 
ment phase, which ends October 31.1 invite ARL as an orga- - 
nization to comment on the report. I also appeal to each of 
you individually to engage the substance of the draft report, 
if you have not already done so, to encourage your home 
institution to do so in some form, ancLto help us with com- 
ments, criticisms and suggestions. 

To stimulate your attention to the issue of digital archiv- 
ing, I will, in the brief remarks that follow, attempt to cast 
the work of the Task Force in terms of the theme of the 
hour: How can we realize economic benefits through inter- 
institutional agreements? I assume that you all are most inter- 
ested in economic and other benefits that could accrue in the 
nexus of activities which ARL has defined under the general 
rubric of “scholarly communication.” I hope to develop here 
the argument- that inter-institutional agreements regarding 
digital archiving will generate economy if and only if they 
are directed at each of at least three different dimensions of 
the system of scholarly communication: 

• First, we need to forge — or renew — agreements about 
the centrality of archiving in the process-of scholarly com- 
munication. 

• Second, we need to affirm the utility of a systematic 
approach to the development of digital archiving. 

• Third, we need to set the mechanics of digital archiving in 
motion as a pervasive and trusted foundation for cultural 
discourse that includes scholarly communication. 

The Ends of Archiving 

Any discourse about economy, about the efficient man- 
agement of scarce resources toward valued ends; is ultimate- 
ly a discourse about values. Agreements about digital 
archiving that generate economic value must of course be 
able to answer the central question: Of what value or- good 
is archiving and why should any scarce resources be pushed 
its way? This is a difficult question about purpose, that , may 
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immediately open questions about and prompt defenses of 
particular forms of organization for archiving. In considering 
the answer, however, we must separate issues of purpose 
and function from those of organization. 

I note in passing here that the Task Force report- consis- 
tently equates long-term preservation with archiving, and 
identifies digital archives, rather than digital libraries, as the 
unit of activity for the long-term preservation of digital mate- 
rials. I maintain this usage here. We all know that many 
libraries do frequently assume responsibility for the long- 
term preservation of the record of knowledge, but we have 
come to designate those that exercise such responsibility as a 
matter of course with special semantic markers, as in the 
phrase 11 research library.” Moreover, although we now refer 
to “digital libraries,” discussion of such entities to date has 
made almost no reference to the long term value of the con- 
tent nor to the mechanisms that might be employed to pre- 
serve such value over time. Rather than use the semantically 
marked phrase that Peter Graham (1995) has suggested, 
namely the “digital research library,” we have adopted the 
simpler designation of “digital archive.” 

In answer to the' question about the value of archiving, 
the Task Force report opens by invoking the principle that 
culture — any culture — depends on the quality of its record 
of knowledge. If that record is defective, as it will be if 
urgent attention is not given widely to the preservation of 
information in digital form, then the quality of the culture is 
also at risk (Task Force 1995: 1-2). This “culture at risk” argu- 
ment for the preservation of digital information may be suffi- 
cient for the Task Force report. However, it does not provide 
a sufficiently strong and compelling case about the economic 
motives that might drive actors, like ARL member libraries, to 
invest aggressively in the preservation of digital information. 

The stronger case of economic motive requires us to iden- 
tify the principles underlying a knowledge economy and to 
demonstrate the place of archiving among them. The basic 
principle that enables us to regard the knowledge economy 
as a construct separate from other kinds of economy is the 
notion that the pursuit of knowledge is its own end. As I 
craft the stronger case' of economic motive for your review, I 
turn for. help to the work of the great Yale religious historian, 
Jaroslav Pelikan, who. has produced one of the most elo- 
quent recent defenses of the pursuit of knowledge as its own 
end, rather than for the utility it provides. 

In The Idea of the University : A Reexamination (1992), 
Pelikan critically examines the . principle of knowledge as its 
own end and argues that it provides the rationale for educa- 
tion generally, and for the university in particular. Moreover, 
according to. Pelikan; the principle of knowledge as its own 
end is. merely one of a more comprehensive set of first prin- 
ciples that he calls the “intellectual virtues.” These virtues are 
essential for the . pursuit of knowledge as its own end, and 
include principles of free inquiry and intellectual honesty, an 



obligation to convey the results of research, and an affirma- 
tion of the continuity of the intellectual life, upon, which 
each generation builds and to which it contributes in turn 
(ibid: 32-5 6). Building on this set of first principles, Pelikan 
argues that the advancement of knowledge through research, 
the - transmission of knowledge through teaching, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge through publishing, and the preservation 
of knowledge in scholarly collections are the four legs sup- 
porting any table made for the pursuit of knowledge; they 
particularly support the table that has come to be known as 
the research university (ibid: 16-17, 78-133) 

Invoking the 19th-century phrasing of John Henry 
Newman, Pelikan goes on to suggest that support for teach- 
ing, research and publication constitutes the “endowment of 
living [genius]” while efforts to preserve, 'or archive, knowl- 
edge by organizations like libraries, museums and archives, 
represent “the embalming of dead genius” (ibid: 110). Lest 
the connotations of these phrases give you pause, note that 
Pelikan is careful to distinguish embalming from entombing 
and his use of “embalming” is a colorful synonym for preser- 
vation and archiving which he takes to include air of the 
means necessary to make knowledge accessible to present 
and future generations. Moreover, he vigorously argues that 
“new knowledge has repeatedly come through confronting 
the old, in the process of which both old and new have 
been transformed” (ibid: 120). The two motives at work in 
what we today call the process of scholarly communication 
— embalming and endowment of genius, the looking back- 
ward in preservation and the looking forward in research, 
teaching and publication — thus are . inextricably linked and 
flow from the principle that the pursuit of knowledge is its 
own end: preserved work from past 1 generations is a neces- 
sary foundation for present and’ future work, which in turn 
defines the accessibility of the preserved work. 

If wd' accept Pelikan’s argument that knowledge is its own 
end and that the broadly defined function of preserving or 
archiving the record of knowledge is essential to the scholar- 
ly communication process, then where is the archiving func- 
tion in the calculus of the emerging knowledge economy?. A 
story that we in ARL seem to be constructing about scholarly 
communication from the point of view of research libraries is 
that the service we provide of preserving knowledge is 
increasingly held hostage by a tangled web of external fac- 
tors and agents. The story lends itself to apocalyptic tones. It 
focuses on an outmoded tenure process that is dependent on 
research and teaching in increasingly narrow fields of spe- 
cialization and is coupled to a system of publication gov- 
erned by an oligarchy of avaricious publishers intent on 
maintaining profit levels by controlling pricing and gutting 
the copyright regulations of provisions that might limit the 
compensation the publishers receive for the intellectual 
property they control. Given a set of problems framed in this 
way, the solutions we have invented include sweeping 
reform of the outmoded tenure process, take-back- the-night 
approaches to copyright and large-scale cuts in acquisitions 
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. budgets on university campuses, and the metamorphoses of 
scholars and/or libraries into entrepreneurial publishers 
eager to compete with the big guys. There are many useful 
themes and innovations embodied in these solutions. Most of 
them, however, stray far from the touchstone principle of 
institutional interest among research libraries in preserving 
knowledge for future generations of scholars. 

Can we instead generate an hypothesis about the current 
state of scholarly communication that frames the problems 
directly : — or at least more directly — in terms of preserva- 
tion? I believe that we can. Let us imagine that the core 
problem in the scholarly communication process for at least 
a subset of scholarly disciplines is that the conventional pub- 
lished record simply does not adequately capture the intel- 
lectual action. The real" action occurs elsewhere: in on-line 
databases, on-line exchanges of pre-prints, listservs and so 
on.. Conventional publication in these disciplines adds little 
value to the work that has already been disseminated in 
other channels; rather it is a redundant process, undertaken 
to generate, in effect, a certified archival record of the work. 
Because the audience paying attention to the field has 
already seen and absorbed the work in on-line versions, the 
printed publication channel grows increasingly narrow, con- 
sisting primarily bf libraries who serve as the archival institu- 
tions. Because of the narrow market, costs and prices 
consequently rise on the supply side. On the demand side, 

libraries respond by cutting titles from their collections. 

. / 

There is clearly little logic or economy in a process 
whereby scholars use printed publications to establish an 
archival record only to find that the institutions responsible 
for ensuring that the archive endures for future generations 
cannot afford to. purchase the publication^. Framed in this 
way, the problems in the scholarly communication system 
are archival problems, and a focus on tenure, the mechanics 
of print publication, electronic versions of print publications, 
and institutional retention of copyright is looking for solu- 
tipns in all the wrong places — or at least not in some of the 
right places. A focused archival solution might aim. instead to 
capture the real intellectual activity from the on-line places 
wherever it is now naturally, occurring and to ensure that 
/ such activity is housed in certified, durable and readily acces- 
sible archives. Where there is redundancy between print and 
electronic form, as there increasingly Is in disciplines such as 
mathematics and physics where • pre-print markets flourish, 
might not such a solution save scholars, publishers, libraries 
and universities the trouble and expense of writing, publish- 
ing, collecting and financing in conventional print forms, 
merely to establish an archival record? Given a digital archive 
system on which they can depend and which provides real, 
tangible economic benefits, scholars might not only be 
moved to change the way that they conduct scholarship but 
also the mechanisms, such as tenure review, by- which they 
. measure the quality of that work. 

c : ; 
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If all these hypotheses are plausible, then do we not also 
need to say bluntly that our own unwillingness or inability as 
archival institutions to provide a trustworthy archival record 
of substantially changed and changing intellectual activity is 
itself a critical barrier to the rehabilitation and renewal of a 
viable (read: affordable) system of scholarly communication? 
The process of. coming to terms with each other, with our 
academic colleagues and with publishers about the invest- 
ment we must make in the system of scholarly communica- 
tion and the savings that we must extract from that system is 
essentially a coming to terms about the centrality of archiv- 
ing — the embalming of dead genius — in ' the pursuit of 
knowledge. But these understandings and agreements can- 
not be achieved immediately. And this brings me to my sec- 
ond point: that we need to affimi the utility of a systematic 
approach to the development of digital archiving. 

A Systematic Approach 

As we contemplate the archiving of digital information, we 
have to understand that we are not seeking to fine tune some 
technical variables of a system that is already long in place. 
While the goals are ultimately the same, we are not placing 
brittle books under a microfilm camera in a well-defined 
process. Instead, we are faced with what the Task. Force 
report calls “a grander problem of organizing ourselves over 
time and as a society to maneuver effectively in. a digital land- 
scape” (Task Force 1995: 4) The effort to meet the cultural 
and economic imperatives of digital preservation requires us 
to build, almost from scratch, a system of infrastructure for 
moving the record of knowledge naturally and corifidfenfiy 
into the future; The systematic approach, on which I believe 
we need, to agree in order to build this infrastructure, has at 
least two dimensions: the elements of the system and the 
manner in which we interact to deploy those elements and 
construct the system and subsystems for digital archiving. - 

The various elements of a system for archiving digital, 
information — the kinds of information, the stakeholders 
and the operational functions — are discussed at length in 
the Task Force report. The discussion there is not perfect, 
nor have we identified all the factors that one might judge 
relevant. We would welcome your assessment of our judg- 
ments. However, it is perhaps less important that we have all 
the factors perfectly in hand than that we adopt a systematic 
process to ensure that over, time we formulate and then con- 
firm or disconfirm hypotheses about the interrelation of 
those elements and, in so doing, that we measurably, 
improve our archival capabilities for digital information. 

I also want to emphasize the manner in which we inter- 
act to deploy these elements and to construct the system 
and subsystems for digital archiving. We must, on the one 
hand, make a commitment to a complex iteration and reiter- 
ation of exploration-development and solution as the rele- 
vant factors and their interrelationships emerge and become 
clearer and more tractable. On the other hand, the manner 
of our interaction in a systematic approach to digital archiv- 
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ing must result in a complex division of l^bor. And this 
brings me to my third and final point: that our agreements 
to divide the labor as formal partners, as informal allies, 
even as competitors must substantially set in motion soon 
and substantially the mechanics of digital archives as a per- 
vasive and trusted foundation for cultural discourse that 
includes scholarly communication. 

The Mechanics of Digital Archives 

Most of the Task Force recommendations for setting the' 
mechanics in motion invite substantial inter-institutional 
action. I draw your attention to three of these recommenda- 
tions. They each illustrate a different form of interaction and 
they each yield a different kind of economic benefit. 



a cooperative venture among multiple participating archives, 
the project would provide a necessary testbed for developing 
an on-line system of -linked but distributed archives. One of 
the biggest unknowns in the digital environment is the full 
impact of distributed computing over electronic networks. 
However, as the Task Force report suggests in the section on 
costs and finances, and as Dr. Bowen of the Mellon 
Foundation has asserted earlier in his discussion of the 
JSTOR project, one of the greatest hopes for reducing costs 
in the scholarly communication process- is the prospect of 
achieving economies of scale in the storage and distribution 
of electronic information over electronic networks. We need 
to verify these expectations of economic benefit in actual 
experience with a range of materials. 



First, the Task Force calls for certified digital archives. In 
itself, certification yields no direct economic benefit. Yet the # 
process of certification is meant to create an overall climate 
of value and of trust about the prospects of preserving digital 
information. Repositories claiming to be digital archives in a 
changing and uncertain environment must be able to prove 
that they are who they say they are, and that they can deliver 
on the preservation -promise. The call for individuals and 
organizations to agree to collaborate in the design and 
implementation of standards, criteria and mechanisms for 
certification, and for prospective digital archives to submit to 
the certification process, is a summons for the wider commu- 
nity to affirm the values — at least in the abstract — of digi- 
tal preservation and ultimately of the pursuit of knowledge 
as its own end. 

t 

The Task Force also emphasizes the need for a fail-safe 
mechanism in digital archives. Such a mechanism will enable 
a certified archival repository to exercise an aggressive res- 
cue function to save digital information that it judges to be 
culturally significant and which is endangered in its current 
repository. We may hot know enough about the use of digi- 
tal information to reach consensus about what fair use of it 
is, but we do know that one of the greatest dangers to its 
long life is the ease with which it can be abandoned or 
destroyed. If concerted action is needed in the intellectual 
property arena to protect the rights necessary to support 
teaching and research, then let us focus at least some of that 
action on the development of the legal framework needed to 
support a fail-safe mechanism for digital archives. The eco- 
nomic benefit of such action is, of course, not in the dollars 
it directly generates or saves, but in the environment it cre- 
ates for achival institutions to do their job and to realize the 
value of preserved work for future generations. * 

Finally, I call attention to the Task Force recommendation 
for a cooperative venture to preserve the documents, dis- 
course, software products and other digital information 
objects that serve to record the early digital age. Because the 
objects in this focal area are at such risk of loss, the project 
could provide a useful means of exploring the -actual opera- 
tion of archival fail-safe mechanisms. Moreover, conceived as 

© - ’ • ' . . 
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Conclusion 

I conclude by observing that the notions of archives and 
archiving today have much currency and import, even out- 
side the context in which we have been discussing them 
here. Just a week ago on October 8th in the New York Times 
Magazine , William Safire devoted his “On Language” column 
to the. topic of kids’ slang. He advised that “if you want to 
stay on- the generational offensive, when. your offspring use 
the cliched gimme a break, you can top that expression of 
sympathetic disbelief with jump back and the ever-popular 
riposte whatever” However, he noted that some expressions, * 
such as Vm outta.here or Vm history , are now very much 
dated. Tm history , Safire quotes a forthcoming study of slang, , 
is “a parting phrase modeled on an underworld expression 
referring to death,” and it has both inspired and been 
replaced by the more trendy expression, Tm archives (Safire 
1995:30). - ■ - ‘ 

With regard to the future of digital information in the 
scholarly communications process, I have no doubt that the 
expression Vm archives will apply truthfully to all the insti- 
tutions represented in this room. The choice before us, both 
individually and collectively, is to decide iit what sense it 
will apply. 

■■ m • ' 
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Ffom the College Libraries Committee 

Survey Provides Insights on Staffing, 
Budgets for Preservation 



S ince its founding in 1988, the 
Commission’s College Libraries 
Committee (CLC) has worked 
to address the needs of undergraduate 
institutions with primary emphasis on 
the preservation of and access to their 
general collections. Last summer, with 
the assistance of a project consultant,, 
the CLC distributed a preservation sur- 
vey to 300 college library directors. 
Among the goals of the survey were: 

■ to update the Commission’s knowl- 
edge of college library preservation 
efforts 

■ to establish benchmark data for col- 
lege library preservation activities 

■ to contribute to the establishment of 
preservation guidelines and stan- 
dards for college libraries 

■ to identify library needs for preserva- 
tion training arid staff development 

■ to assist in program development 
for a spring 1996 workshop on digi- 
tizing texts and images 

■ to develop a continuing agenda for 
the College Libraries Committee 

Over half (54%) of surveyed institu- 
tions responded, and the results offer 
some valuable insights. 

Funding 

Sixty percent of respondents report- 
ed that between 1 and 4% of their 
budget allocation is designated for 
preservation-related activities. Additional 
sources of funding include grants, one- 
time allocations from parent institu- 
tions, network or consortium funding, 
targeted endowments, and support 
from friends groups and private 
donors. 

Staffing 

Surveyed libraries devote an aver- 
age of .52FTE staff to preservation. 
This staffing level contrasts sharply 
with that of 1993/94 ARL libraries, 53% 



of which reported having a full-time 
preservation administrator. 

Staff Development 

In the past five years, 76% of sur- 
veyed libraries have enrolled one or 
more staff members in some form of 
preservation training outside the 
library. Some 59% offer internal preser- 
vation training to library staff, with a 
common focus on book repair and 
handling/shelving techniques. New 
technologies and disaster training are 
identified as the two areas of greatest 
training need. 

Preservation Priorities 

Over one third of respondents 
(35%) indicate that preservation is a 
higher priority in their libraries than it 
was five years ago. Most attribute this 
change to educational activities and 
other efforts to raise staff awareness 
that have* increased their abilities to 
address preservatipn concerns. In 
•some cases, * a new director or other 
staffing change has brought new 
expertise and added momentum to the 
library’s preservation activities. 

Needs and Concerns 

The chief limitation to addressing 
preservation concerns in college 
libraries is insufficient staffing. Limited 
funding and competing institutional pri- 
orities also are cited frequently as major 
barriers. Environmental controls and col- 
lege archives are identified as the two 
most pressing preservation concerns. 



The College Libraries. Committee 
wishes to acknowledge with gratitude 
the work of Consulting Archivist, 
Victoria Irons Walch. A more complete 
analysis of survey results is planned for 
publication later in 1996. Complete 
results of the survey will be available 
on the Commission’s WWW site. 



Sponsors 

I n the past month, the fol- *■ 
lowing institutions have 
joined the growing list of 
sponsors of the Commission: 

Duke University 

North Carolina Central 
University V' 

North Carolina State 
University 

University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

The 61 sponsors include 
"libraries, archives, publishers, 
universities, colleges, and 
other allied organizations ded- 
icated to the- development of 
collaborative solutions .to 
preservation and access chal- 
lenges. A brochure on spon- 
sorship, is available from the 
Commission, m 



WWW Page Cont. from p. 1 ■[['■ 

other organizations working on collabo- 
rative preservation and access projects. 

Visitors to the WWW page can con- 
tact Commission staff directly via email 
from the staff home page. The WWW 
site is being developed and maintained 
for the Commission by the Stanford 
University Libraries. Under the agree- 
ment, a home page also is available for 
the Council on Library Resources, . 
which affiliated with the Commissibn 
-in April. The Council’s home page 
address is: . , • ■ 

http://www-clr.stanford.edu/clr.html 

As with ' all Web pages, the 
Commission’s page is regularly revised *. 
and corrected. Users are asked to send 
their suggested changes to the 
Commission’s Communication Program 
via U S. mail; fax — 202/939-3499; or 
email — mksitts@cpa.org. CSX 
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Film Cont. from p. 2 

■ to raise understanding and awareness 
of the need to transform the manage- 
ment of electronic information; 

■ to dramatize the very short lifespan 
of electronic information and the 
need to rethink how continuous 
access will be provided; and 



Historical Society; Stanley Katz, 
President, American Council of Learned 
Societies; Peter Lyman, University 
Librarian, University of California at 
Berkeley, and a member of the Board 
of the Council on Library Resources; 



Deanna Marcum, president of the 
Commission; and filmmaker Terry 
Sanders. George Farr, head' of the NEH 
Division of Preservation and Access, 
also has been invited to join. 



LC to Hold Preservation Awareness Workshop for Public 



■ to portray the enormous potential of 
digital technology for information. - 
capture, storage, distribution and 
access. / 

The choice of film/video to drama- 
tize the potentials and risks of new 
technologies derives from the award- . 
winning success of the earlier film, Slow 
Fires , which was produced by the 
Council on Library Resources. Slow 
Fires did for the world of deteriorating 
and acidic paper what it is hoped the 
new film will do for the world of elec- 
tronic information. Research on the 
upcoming film first began in January 
1993, when the Commission engaged 
Terry Sanders of the American Film 
Foundation, who produced Slow Fires , 
to develop an outline during an initial 
conceptual phase. Last month, a Film 
Steering Committee met for the first 
time. Named to the committee are 
Patricia B'attin, Commission consultant 
on digital projects; Douglas Greenberg, 
President . and Director, Chicago 



T he Library of Congress will mark 
National Library Week with a 
Preservation Awareness Work- 
shop on April 16, 1996. This event, co- 
sponsored by the Library’s . Center for 
the Book and the Preservation 
Directorate, will be free and open to the 
public. It will take place in the Mumford 
Room, sixth floor of the Madisorr 
Building, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The Library of Congress is the largest 
library in the world. It contains more 
than 108" million items that include more 
than 16 million books, 4 million maps, 
14 million photographs, • 2 million sound 
recordings, and 45 million manuscripts. 
The mission of the Library’s Preservation 
Directorate is to preserve these collec- 
tions for future generations. 

During this special National Library 
Week event, ’the Library of Congress is 
inviting the public to come and learn 
about preserving their family treasures, 



such as photographs and letters. The 
staff will demonstrate different types of 
enclosures and boxes for storing mate- 
rial and provide information on the 
damage caused by humidity, tempera^ 
ture, light, and atmospheric pollution 
on paper-based material and on the „ 
different types of boxes, folders, and' 
enclosures now available. A wide 
range of companies that manufacture 
and distribute conservation products . 
will participate. The media are also 
invited to participate in this educational 
workshop. 

The Center for the Book in the 
Library of. Congress was established in 
1977 to stimulate public awareness 
about the importance of books, reading, 
and libraries. For more information, 
contact: Merrily Smith, National 
Preservation Program Office, Library of 
Congress (LMG07), Washington, DC 
20540-4540 Phone: 202-707-1838. m 

— Adapted from LC Press Release 
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CEU Addresses Long-term Access to preservation / 

Electronic Publications; Collaboration Training Project - 

with DATF Welcomed Launched in Brazil 



T he Commission of the Euro- 
pean Union (Directorate Gener- 
aLXIII - Library networks and 
services) recently invited the participa- 
tion of the Task Force on Archiving 
of Digital Information, (pATF) in a 
workshop - to explore issues faced by 
European national libraries related to 
deposit collections bf electronic publi- 
cations. At the one-day workshop held 
in Luxembourg, there was general 
agreement that future European-U.S. 
collaboration in the implementation of 
both groups’ recommendations will be 
very beneficial. The CEU’s invitation to 
the DATF noted that “the work carried 
out by [your task force] covers some 
pertinent areas for our study and we 
* would very much welcome [your] input 
to the issues under debate.” 

The DATF is co-sponsored by the 
Commission and the Research Libraries 
Group. The mid-December CEU work- 
. shop was held for national librarians 
and publishers in the member , coun- 
tries. Topics included electronic publi- 
cations and the deposit library; 
selection of electronic publications; 
preservation: maintaining accessibility 
of electronic publications; providing 
access to deposited electronic publica- 
tions; bibliographic control in the con-, 
text of electronic publications; 
publishers and electronic deposit; and 
recommendations for future activities. 

There is much common ground. in 
the explorations of the CEU and the 
DATF,. although there are some differ- 



ences in approach. A CEU recommen- 
dation notes, “In view of the cost and 
specialized nature of preservation of 
electronic publications, it is unlikely 
that other parties than the deposit 
library can guarantee long- term archiv- 
ing and availability. Decentralized 
models in which the archiving of elec-, 
tronic publications is delegated to pub- 
lishers or network resource providers 
are therefore not recommended. 
Preservation of electronic materials is , 
best guaranteed by local storage* under 
the control of the deposit library.” 

The DATF report explicitly leaves 
open the judgment about the ultimate 
value of a central depository and 
allows the possibility of a decentralized 
model that can result in the long-term 



To provide additional perspectives 
to the scholarly involvement program, 
the Commission *is distributing an 
abbreviated version of “Computer 
Images for Research, Teaching, and 
Publication in Art History and Related 
Disciplines” with this newsletter. This 
report is adapted from an article writ- 
ten by Charles S. Rhyne for Visual 
Resources, An International Journal of 



I n partnership with the Commission, 
the Getulio Vargas Foundation,-. Rio 
de Janeiro, has announced a . project 
for the publication apd dissemination 
of preservation knowledge in Brazil to 
form the\basis for a series of preserva- 
tion workshops in the region. The pro- 
ject is funded by a grant from The 
Andrew ‘W. Mellon Foundation. The 
non-profit effort is highly collaborative, 
involving an alliance of representatives 
from Brazil’s National Library, National .* 
Archives, and National Foundation of 
Arts. The Vargas Foundation, is a pri- 
vate, non-profit institution dedicated to 
research and teaching in social sci- 
ences, it stimulates interinstitutional 
cooperation and exchange programs 
by developing joint projects and spe- , 



Documentation. A professor of art his- 
tory and chair of the Department of 
Art at Reed College, Rhyne calls for 
more participation by scholars in influ- 
encing the directions of digital imaging 
projects and discusses the characteris-. 
tics of the technology that can affect 
research and teaching. ' . 

Cont. onp. 2, See Art Historian 



Cont. on p. 3, See CEU . 



Cont. on p. 3, See Brazil 
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Art Historian Cont. from p . 1 

The full article examines the wider 
availability of digital images, the ways 
in which digital images will be less or 
more expensive, and the uses of com- 
puter modeling and image modifica- 
tion. It appears in Vol. XI, no. 3, 1995, 
of Visual Resources (ed. Helene E. 
Roberts). The journal is sponsored by 
the Visual Resources Association and 
published bv Gordon and Breach. For 
additional copies, contact the 
Publisher s document delivery service: 
Reprint Department. PO Box 786. 
Cooper Station, New York. NY 10276. 

Commission reports on scholarly 
involvement include: Difficult Choic- 
es: How Can Scholars Help Save 
Endangered Research Resources? by 
Gerald W. George, August 1995; Digi- 
tal Imaging of Papyri , by Roger S. 
Bagnall. August 1995; Preserving the 
Intellectual Heritage. A Report of the 
Bellagio (Italy) Conference . October 
1993; and Preserving the Illustrated 
Text _ Report of the Joint Task Force 
on Text and Image , April 1992. Each 
is available for S 10.00. ^ 
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T wo recently published reports 
provide practical background 
information for librarians, 
archivists, publishers, and others seek- 
ing to enhance scholarly use of digital 
images, including discussions of preser- 
vation and long-term access. 

g Introduction to Imaging: Issues in 
Constructing an Image Database , 
from the Getty Art History 
Information Program, Santa Monica. 
CA, introduces the technology and 
vocabulary of digital imaging as 
applied to the management of digital 
image databases, illustrating in full 
color the choices to be made when 
images are digitized. The primer rec- 
ommends strategies for keeping 
technological options open in the 
future and for upgrading as new 
equipment becomes available. The 
48-page publication is available for 
$7.95 plus S3 shipping and handling 
for each order from the Getty Trust 
Publications Distribution Center; 
phone (800) 223-3431 (U.S. cus- 
tomers only) or (310) 453-5352. 

g RLG Digital Image Access Project . 
from The Research Libraries. Group, 
Mountain View, CA, presents the 
proceedings of an invitational sym- 
posium on March 31— April 1. 1995, 
attended by project managers from 
nine institutions that participated in 
an RLG digital imaging project along 
with experts in the digital imaging 
field.* The project set out to see 
what would happen when many col- 
lections from different institutions 
were merged, as well as to take a 
broader look at making integrated, 
networked access possible. 

At the heart of the project was 
the role of photographic and 
digital imagin g in collections — 
that is, can surrogate images of 
original photographic materials 
be used for both preservation 
purposes and enhanced access 
by users of collections? 

The introductory remarks con- 
clude: "We do not yet know how to 
organize and retrieve millions of 



images in an online environment.... 
We do, however, have a better 
understanding of the issues... And 
we believe more firmly than ever 
that success will come about only 
with close collaboration among 
research institutions, their faculty, 
libraries, and computer centers, as 
well as museums, historical societies, 
and archival repositories.” 

Copies are available in the U.S, for 
S20, plus $8 shipping and handling for 
the first copy, and $2 for each additional 
copy. International shipping and han- 
dling is $25 for the first copy and $5 for 
additional copies. Order from: Distribu- 
tion Services Center, The Research 
Libraries Group, Inc., 1200 Villa Street. 
Mountain View. CA 94041-1100. 



• Presenters included Anne R. Kenney, coauthor 
of Tutorial; Digital Resolution Requirements for 
Replacing Text-Based Materials: Methods for 
Benchmarking Image Quality , and James M. 
Reilly, coauthor of New Tools for Preservation. 
Assessing Long-Term Environmental Effects on 
Library and Archives Collections , both available 
from the Commission. 



Millicent Abell Honored at 
Annual Meeting 

T he multiple contributions of 
a founding member of the 
Commission. Millicent Abell, 
were recognized by the Board at its 
annual meeting in November 1995. 
Penny, as she is fondly known, 
retired from the Board at that meet- 
ing upon completing the maximum 
number of terms of service. She 
also recently retired as University 
Librarian at Yale. Board Chairman 
Billy E, Frve cited in particular 
Penny's ability to envision the 
needs of the future while focusing 
on current needs and actions. 
Among her many efforts in devel- 
oping and carrying forward the 
work of the Commission, she 
served on all presidential search 
committees. lCx 
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The Mellon Foundation Continues Support 



rTT^he Commission has receiyed a 

I $1.2 million grant from The 

A Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
for general support over the next four 
years. The funding provides a stable 
operating core on which to base an 
effective array of programmatic activi- 
ties and the necessary flexibility for the 
Commission to effect a merger with the 
Council on Library Resources. 

The merger is seen by the Boards of 
both organizations as a way to provide, 
a broader and simpler framework with- 
in which to pursue their objectives. 
The Commission and the Council 
announced the first step of their affilia- 
tion-in March 1995, with the appoint- . 
ment of a joint president. Throughout 
the first year, the two organizations 
have begun sharing operating costs, 
thus releasing more funds for program- 
matic purposes. 

The Mellon Foundation’s support of 
the Commission began in March 1988. 
The important flexibility in the. use of 
those grant funds over, the . past eight 
years has been crucial to the 
Commission’s ability to catalyze 
action, stimulate cooperative efforts, 
and respond promptly to new tech- - 
nologies and other unforeseen oppor- 
tunities. In December 1992, the 



Brazil Con t. from p. 1 

cial programs in training, research, and 
consultation. 

The Commission is serving as the 
U.S. liaison throughout the 18-month 
project, to help identify and make 
available relevant preservation litera-* 
ture and formulate the curriculum for 
preservation workshops. As a first step, 
the Commission is seeking permission 
to translate selected U.S. -developed 
preservation materials into Portuguese. 
In developing the partnership arrange- 
ments, the International Program drew 
upon an earlier assessment of preser- 
vation needs by Latin American librari- 
ans as reported in the Commission 
publication Preservation Priorities in 
Latin America : A Report from the 
Sixtieth IFLA Meeting, Havana, Cuba, 



Commission received a three-year 
Mellon grant for those programs 
deemed most important by the 
Commission’s clientele as announced 
in the Review and Assessment 
Committee Report (September 1991). 
Thar grant helped expand activities 
in the areas of communications, and 
publications, technology, scholarly 
involvement, and non-print materials. 
The Commission’s International 
Program has been supported by sepa- 
rate Mellon Foundation grants. ' 
According to Deanna B. Marcum, 
president, the grant will enable the 
work of both the National Digital 
Library Federation and the Task Force 
on Archiving of Digital Information to 
proceed at the highest possible level. 
“Each of these exciting projects, which 
began in 1995, involves scores of insti- 
tutions and requires an accelerated 
pace to remain current with evolving 
technologies,” she said. “The Mellon 
grant enables the Commission to 
maintain high programmatic focus on 
digital technology, which leads us to 
new opportunities and tools for meet- 
ing the obligation of libraries and 
archives to preserve the intellectual 
and cultural heritage.” 



Dan C. Hazen (July 1995). 

The project expects to translate’ more 
than 1,000 pages, of materials, making 
them available to about 1,500 public 
and academic archives and libraries. In 
addition, 70 monitors will be. trained in 
preventive conservation. The project’s 
general objectives are to: allow access 
to information in archives and libraries 
through preservation of collections; 
empower personnel working in 
Brazilian mstitutions to conduct preven- 
tive conservation programs; create a 
conscience among political and man- 
agerial communities regarding the 
importance of a joint effort to preserve 
and provide access to library and 
archival materials; and promote a public 
awakening campaign for the preserva- 
tion of the national heritage. 



Commission 

Sponsorship 

T A Tesleyan University 

\/\/ has agreed, to sponsor 
▼ T the Commission for the 
next three , years. Support from a 
diverse base of such sponsors, 1 
rather than from memberships, 
enables the Commission to* 
address issues on a collaborative - 
national and international scale, . 
rather than respond to the interest 
of a specific constituency. A new ■* 
brochure describing Commission 
initiatives and programs i6 avail- 
able, as is a brochure on sponsor- 
ship benefits. 



CEU Cont.f romp. 1 
preservation of culturally valuable 
electronic information. As explained'by 
DATF co-chair Don Waters, “The . suc- 
cess of the existing decentralized 
model in the U.S., consisting of a mix 
of national, public and'uhiversity’ 
research archives and libraries, for pre- 
serving analog materials forces uS t q 
keep the option open. ... Both mod- 
els can be usefully seen within a com- 
mon framework of principles, with the 
centralized model as a special case of 
the application of those principles.” 
Waters also noted that the CEU, “in 
focusing clearly and with unwavering 
vision on that special case,- generates 
useful results, many of which eluded us 
in the DATF effort. It provides an impor- 
tant guide, for us all in next steps.” * 

The DATF final report, to be issued' 
shortly, recommends further study of 
a number of pressing issues. Among 
them are the economics and financings 
of digital information archives. The 
'report also suggests follow-on case 
studies to identify current best prac- 
tices and benchmark costs in such 
areas as storage of massive quantities 
of culturally valuable digital informa- 
tion and the . use of metadata and 
migration paths for digital preserva- 
tion of culturally valuable digital 
information. 
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New Mellon Study 
Addresses Nonprofit 
Management 



T he Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion has announced the publica- 
tion of a new study, Managing 
Change in the Nonprofit Sector: Lessons 
from the Evolution of Five Independent 
Research Libraries , by Jed Bergman. In 
this thoroughly researched book, the 
author, irt collaboration with William G. 
Bowen and Thomas I. Nygren, presents 
a historical review of five private 
libraries in the U.S. Bergman analyzes 
how the five organizations managed the 
pressures of changes that all nonprofits 
face. He examines financial pressures, 
new demands for access and democrati- 
zation, and common challenges. 

The book is written for nonprofit 
executives, board members, and schol- 
ars, as well as librarians, library science 
students, and historians of social change. 
Bergman, a graduate of New York 
University’s Stern School of Business, 
was a research associate at the Mellon 
Foundation from 1992 to 1994. Bowen is 
president of the Mellon Foundation and 
former president of Princeton University; . 
Nygren is a research associate at the 
Mellon Foundation. 

The publisher, Jossey-Bass, San 
Francisco, is offering discounts on bulk 
quantities to corporations, professional 
associations, and other organizations. 
For information, contact the Jossey-Bass 
special sales department at (415) 433- 
1740 ^or FAX (800) 605-2665. 



Commission Reports During 1 995 

T he following list includes all Commission publications during 1995, orga- 
nized by program area. In addition to these reports, the Commission has 
distributed its annual report and an informational brochure. A complete list, 
of reports is available via email by contacting amathews@cpa.org, on the WWW site 
http://www-cpa.stanford.edu/cpa.html or by writing to the Commission. 

International Program 

Hazen, Dan C., Preservation Priorities in Latin America: A Report from the 
Sixtieth IFLA Meeting, Havana, Cuba (7/95, 7 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-41-6 
The International Program and Its Global Mission. Introduction Jo Report Series 
' (1/95, 4 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-35-1 

Jordan, Sonja. Preservation Activities in Bulgaria: The State of Affairs and 
Possibilities for- Cooperation (2/95, 12 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-36-X 
Schwartz, Werner, The European Register of Microform Masters — Supporting 
International Cooperation (5/95, 8 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-37-8 

Science Research Initiative 

Reilly, James M., Douglas W. Nishimura and Edward Zinn,. New Tools for 
Preservation: Assessing Long-Term Environmenfal Effects on Library and Archives 
Collections (11/95, 35 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-46-7 

Van Bogart, John, Magnetic Tape Storage and Handling . A Guide for Libraries 
and Archives (6/95, 34 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-40-8 

Scholarly Involvement -- ■' 

• George, Gerald W., Difficult Choices: How Can Scholars Help Save Endangered 
Research Resources? (8/95, 24 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-43-2 

Technology * 

Bagnall, Roger S ; , Digital Imaging of Papyri • A Report to the Commission on 
Preservation and Access (9/95, 8 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-44-0 
Gertz, Janet, Oversize Color Images Project , 1994-1995: A Report to the- 
Commission on Preservation and Access (8/95, 24 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-42-4 
Kenney, Anne R. and Stephen Chapman, Tutorial: Digital Resolution f 
Requirements for Replacing Text-Based Material: Methods for Benchmarking 
Image Quality (4/95, 22 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-38-6 - ■' 




Each report is available (or $10.00 (U.S.),- with prepayment required. Checks and 
orders should be mailed to: Publication Orders, Commission on Preservation and 
Access, 1400 16th St. NW, Suite 740, Washington/DC 20036. 
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The Commission on 
Preservation and Access 

Ensuring Access To The Accumulated I lumnn Record As Far Into The'- Future As Possible 




International Program Report Describes 
Cooperative Preservation in Canada 



C anada is a country of far-flung 
provinces and two official lan- 
guages, yet its cultural heritage 
ties together this vast land. Similarly, 
preservation of its rich printed heritage 
provides a unifying theme for 
Canadian libraries, archives, and col- 
lections. A new report from the 
Commission describes Canada’s preser- 
vation efforts within the context of this 
common purpose. 




Preservation Activities in Canada : A 
Unifying Theme in a Decentralised 
Country , by Karen Turko, Head of 
Preservation Services at the University 
of Toronto Library, is one of a number 
of the Commission’s International 
Program reports. It discusses Canadian 
preservation efforts from three per- 
spectives: Federal, decentralised, and 
local. At The Federal level, for exam- 
ple, the National Library of Canada’s 
central mandate is to collect and pre- 
serve Canadian publications in all for- 
mats. Other primary NLC concerns 
include permanent paper, paper deteri- 



oration, the preservation of Canadian 
theses, and digital technology. Federal- 
level programs also are spearheaded 
by the National Archives of Canada 
and the Canadian Conservation 
institute. 

Institutions within Canada have' 
banded together on many collabora- 
tive initiatives. The report covers 
accomplishments pf such programs as 
the Canadian Council of Archives, 
Decentralised Program for Canadian 
Newspapers, Canadian Cooperative 
Preservation Project, and Advisory 
Committee on a Strategy for Preserva- 
tion in Canadian Libraries. On the local 
level, provinces are preserving special 
collections and remain committed to' 
Cont. on p. 8 } See Canada 



New Descriptive 
brochure Available 



T his new 
1.6-page 
brochure 
provides updated 
information on 
Commission ’ pro- 
grams and initia- 
tives. as well as 
phone, fax, and 
email addresses 
for contacting 
staff. The broch- 
ure also lists Com- 
mission Board members and recent 
publications and describes the benefits 
of .Commission sponsorship. 

The brochure is designed as a primary 
introduction to the work of the 
Cont. on p. 8 , See Brochure 



INSIDE: CLR STATEMENT ON FAIR USE 

Included with this month’s newsletter is a statement from the Board of 
Directors of the Council on Library Resources emphasizing the centrality of 
the fair use doctrine to the development and disseminatipn of scholarship in 
the United States. The statement, a response to proposed revisions of . the 
Copyright Law, expresses the Board’s concern for access and the free flow 
of information in the new era of electronic communication. It also argues 
that the current principle in copyright law that allows libraries to reproduce 
and distribute copies for preservation purposes should be retained in an 
electronic environment. ' .. • 

In mid-February, Commission Board member Cornelius J. Pings, president 
of the Association of American Universities, 'testified before a House pf 
Representatives subcommittee, stating that pending amendments to the fed- 
eral Copyright Law would not adequately 'protect educators’ fair use of copy- 
righted materials in digital form, and thus would jeopardize fundamental 
scholarly activities. 
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Council on Library Resources Announces 
Small Grants Program 



T he Council on Library 

Resources (CLR) has announced 
that it will make available small 
grants of up to $25,000 to stimulate 
research, encourage the collection of 
badly needed data, and promote the 
analysis of library operations in the 
electronic and traditional spheres. The 
program, made possible with the sup- 
port of The Andrew W. Mellon Foun- 
dation, will enable librarians, 
administrators, and scholars to under- 
stand the potential scope and costs of 
information in the rapidly expanding 
electronic age. 

Guided by a priority list of subjects 
developed by CLR’s Economics 
Advisory Committee, the Council 
hopes to encourage research in several 
areas, including studies of cost and 
pricing issues related to the transmis- 
sion of digital information, , cost-benefit 
analyses of commercial document 
delivery services, life-cycle costing 



models for print and electronic media, 
and analyses of the scholarly informa- 
tion market. 

Grants will range in size from sever- 
al thousand dollars to as much as 
twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, 
depending on the scope of the project. 
Guidelines for submitting proposals 
are available from Glenn W. 
LaFantasie, Senior Program Officer, 
CLR. 1400 16th St., NW, Washington. 
DC 20036-2217; (phone) 202/939-3370; 
or email gwlafant@cpa.org. 

The Council is affiliated with the 
Commission on Preservation and 
Access. Together the two organizations 
work to ensure the preservation of 
published and documentary records in 
all formats and provide enhanced 
access to scholarly information. La 



From the 

National Humanities Alliance 

Continuing Resolution 
Keeps NEH Operating 

I n late January, President Clinton 
signed legislation to keep the full 
government operating - through 
March 15. As with the third continuing 
resolution (CR), this fourth CR enables 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) to operate at $99 3 
million — the lowest of the House and 
Senate-passed budget levels — despite 
the fact that both chambers approved a 
conference report assigning NEH $110 
million. Currently, the budget process 
is moving toward a CR that will fund 
programs of NEH and the National 
Endowment for the Arts through the 
end of fiscal 1996, with some confi- 
dence that the NEH program budget 
will settle on $110 million. La 




What’s New on the Commission and 
Council Web Sites 



The Commission on Preservation and Access .. 
1400 .16th Street,. NW, Suite 740 
Wuhington,DC 20036*2217 
(202) 939-3400 
FAX: (202) 939-3407 
WWW Site: 

htttp^/ www-cpa.stahford.edu/cpa.htmi 

, The Commission on Preservation and 
Access was established in 1986 to foster and 
support collaboration among libraries and 
allied orgsmizations in order to ensure the 
preservation of the published and documen- 
tary record in all formats and to provide 
enhanced -access to scholarly information. 
The Commission is affiliated with the Council 
on Library Resources. 

The newsletter reports on cooperative 
national and international activities and is 
directed to university administrators.-scholars, 
and faculty, preservation specialists and man- 
agers; and members of consortia, governmen- 
tal bodies, and other groups sharing in the. 
Commission’s goals. The newsletter is not 
copyrighted. Its duplication is encouraged. 

Deanna B. Marcum - President 
Maxine K. Sins - Editor, Communication 
Program Officer; mksittsecpa.org 
Email Contacts: 

Mailing List Changes: Vanessa Mueller, 
ymueilerecpa.org 

Publications Order Fulfillment; Alex Mathews, 
amathews@cpa.org 



: v Oh the Commission’s 
WWW site (http:/ /www- 
cpa.stanford.edu/cpa.html) 

■ A report on the findings of a 
College Libraries Committee survey 
of college library preservation activi- 
ties and needs 

■ Annual reports for the years 1993- 
1994 and 1994-1995 

c 

On the Council on 
Y a Library Resources WWW 

Site (http:/ / w w w - 

clr.stanford.edu/clr.html) 

■ "The Economics of Access versus 
Ownership: The Costs and Benefits 
of Access to Scholarly Articles via 
Interlibrarv Loan and Journal Sub- 
scriptions" by Bnjce R. Kingma. An 



earlier version of this report will 
appear as a special issue of the 
foumal of Interlibrary Loan. Docu- 
ment Delivery , and Information 
Supply. 

m JSTOR and the Economics of Schol- 
arly Communication , by William G. 
Bowen. President. The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation, October 4, 
1995. This paper is based on a talk 
given at the Council on Library 
Resources Conference, Washington. 
DC, on September 18, 1995. 

The Web sites are maintained for 
the Commission and Council by- 
Stanford University Libraries. Web site 
users can contact Maxine Sitts 
(mksitts@cpa.org) with suggestions for 
either Web site. LA 
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The Council on Library Resources’ 
Statement on the Fair Use Doctrine 



Creativity is the hallmark of American scholarship. This has 
been understood by legislators and policy makers over time, and 
current copyright laws are specific in their intent to "promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts." High quality and 
innovative research in the United States has depended on a free 
flow of information; universities have relied on their libraries to 
create and manage effective open networks of information 
resources. 

The proposed revisions to the Copyright Law— which have grown 
out of the report on the Working Group on Intellectual Property 
Rights, chaired by Bruce Lehman, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Commissioner of Patents and Trademarks — may 
have the opposite effect. 1 The underlying premise of the Working 
Group is that the marketplace alone will function as the best 
mechanism for realizing the potential of the National Information 
Infrastructure. The report emphasizes the economics of copyright 
over the accessibility of copyrighted works. 

The report concludes that the current copyright law is basically 
adequate for the digital environment. From an educational and 
research perspective, this conclusion is fraught with difficulties. 

If implemented, the proposed policy would give the public fewer 
rights of access to digital information than they currently possess 
with print information. In current copyright law, there is a clear 
distinction between public and private uses of in-print information 



'Bruce A. Lehman, Chair, Intellectual Property and the National 
Information Infrastructure: The Report of the Working Group on 
Intellectual Property Rights (Washington, D.C.: Information 

Infrastructure Task Force, September 1995). 
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because of "fair use" provisions. 2 The market defines public access and uses of information, 
whereas fair use defines private access and uses. But in the proposed policy, the private use 
of information on the National Information Infrastructure is sharply curtailed (e.g., to an 
individual's own use or for educational purposes only). Paul David and Dominique Foray, 
eminent science and technology specialists, have pointed out that open and public distribution 
determines the economic performance of innovative information systems. Only with openness 
can research findings be independently replicated, results be quickly generalized, and 
excessive duplication of research be carefully avoided. 3 

The report of the Working Group, however, concentrates on the theme that copyright is an 
economic right of owners to be exploited. Digital technology makes it possible for creators 
of information to be compensated for each transmission of that information, and the report 
focusses on taking advantage of that capability for the economic benefit of information 
creators. 

The report is virtually silent on the issue of fair use. From our perspective, one that has kept 
a watchful eye on the world of libraries for the past four decades, the Council on Library 
Resources believes that the Working Group's report has emphasized transmission rights over 
educational concerns. It is those educational concerns that up to now have been better 
addressed by the fair use doctrine. 

We, the Directors of the Council on Library Resources, believe that the doctrine of fair use is 
so critically important to the educational and research framework of this country that we un>e 
explicit statements about its importance be made in any future copyright legislation or 
revisions to current laws. 

It is not our intent to avoid marketplace involvement. The educational and library 
communities also have a vital stake in the creation of an efficient marketplace for publishers 
in electronic media. We depend on them for quality control, distribution, and investment. 

We believe, however, that no market can be successful if it is founded on conflict between 
buyers and sellers. But we are also mindful of the importance of an open distribution system 



2 The fair use provision of the Copyright Act permits reproduction and other uses of 
copyrighted works under certain conditions for purposes such as criticism, comment, news 
reporting, teaching, scholarship, or research. 



3 Paul A. David and Dominique Foray, "Information Distribution and the Growth of 
Economically Valuable Knowledge: A Rationale for Technological Infrastructure Policies," in 
M. Teubal, et al.. Technological Infrastructure Policy (Dordrecht and London: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, Fall 1995), p. 87. 



for research and education, and the extent to which market failures result in knowledge being 
used at a fraction of its potential for productivity. 4 

Our call for further exploration of the economic consequences of the proposed copyright 
revisions is based on our fundamental belief that: 

•any diminution in the current fair use provision will have a significantly adverse 
effect on scholarly communication in the United States. 

•replacing fair use with exclusive distribution rights will reduce the public's access to 
copyrighted materials resulting in damage to our nation's research and educational 
enterprises. 

•the transmission of information by electronic systems can improve distance learning 
and collaboration in research only if persons who engage in these important enterprises 
can afford to have free and ready access to needed information. 

•the present law allows libraries to reproduce and distribute one copy of a published 
work for research or preservation purposes. This principle should be retained whether 
the distribution is made by paper or by electronic means. If all information and 
knowledge transfer is commercialized, the long-standing ability of libraries to serve a 
public good will be diminished and our nation's research and educational programs 
will be similarly depreciated. 

The fair use doctrine, as we know it today, has evolved over several centuries. It is not 
enough for government officials to say in public meetings that the doctrine should be retained. 
In any proposed legislation, that statement should be made explicitly and steps should be 
taken to show how fair use would be made operational in the digital environment. 

Before Congress drafts new law, we urge that answers be found to the following questions: 

1. What is the economic value of research and education conducted by institutions of 
higher learning? How will the proposed legislation affect this sector of the economy? 

2. What will be the economic impact of the proposed policy on the cost of funded # 
research? 

3. How much more would college students pay for their educations if fair use did not 
exist? 



4 David and Foray, p. 92. 



4. How much will the proposed transmission right add to the cost of distance 
education? 

We believe that the potential for damage to our educational institutions and to our citizenry at 
large is sufficiently great for Congress to ensure that hearings on revisions of the copyright 
law should take into account the questions we have posed and should provide the necessary 
answers that will protect the public interest Every American's right to access open 
information ('fair use") will expand our nation's boundaries of knowledge leading to a more 
creative and productive society. 



February 7, 1996 
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NDLF Planning Task Force Begins Studies 



T he Planning Task Force of the 
National Digital Library 
Federation (NDLF) reviewed a 
number of subcommittee reports and 
decided on next steps during a two- 
day meeting in late January. The Task 
Force, composed of representatives of 
the 15 NDLF participants, has been 
charged with defining the technical 
conditions necessary to establish a col- 
laboratively managed, physically dis- 
tributed, not-for-profit repository of 
digital information in support, of 
instruction and research. 

The NDLF seeks to integrate the 
unique characteristics and capability of 
digital technologies, with existing 
strengths of the nation’s research 
libraries and institutions of higher edu- 



cation to provide convenient and 
affordable access to our intellectual 
and cultural heritage. [For background, 
see the June, July-August, October, 
and November-December 1995 issues 
of the newsletters.] 

Areas for discussion included: 
Discovery and Retrieval: To pro- 
mote progress in working with the 
variety of information sources and 
content for a national digital library, as 
well as with the variety of access 
options — apd to help resolve 
libraries’ bibliographic history with 
new digital approaches — the sub- 
committee suggested setting up a 
home page to make NDLF. activities 
visible to other groups and developing 
an inventory of digital library projects. 



Digitizing Workshop for College Library Directors 



T he College Library Committee of 
the Commission on Preservation 
and Access is sponsoring a 
workshop titled “Digitizing Texts and 
Images: a Workshop for College Library 
Directors” to be held at the Conference 
Center of the College of Charleston, in. 



Charleston, SC, on April 18-20, 1996. 
The speakers, who are leaders in this 
field,, have tailored their talks to the 
needs of college library directors. 



Qirectors who want to know 
more about digitization and those 
who are considering digitization 
projects have been invited to 
attend. Those with questions about 
the program or interest in partici- 
pating are asked to contact Willis 
Bridegam, Committee chair, by 
email, webridegam@amherst.edu. 
The deadline for registration is 
March 22, 1996. 



DIGITIZING TEXTS AND IMAGES PROGRAM 
“Digital Image Quality: From Conversion to Presentation” 

Anne R. Kenney, Associate Director, Department of Preservation and Conservation, 

Cornell University 



“Preservation in the Digital World” 

Paul Conway, Head, Preservation Department, Yale University Library 

“Lessons Learned From Digitizing One Million Pages: 

The JSTOR Experience,” 

Randall Frank, Director of Information .Technology for the 
College of Engineering and the School 

“Selecting Digital Projects: Maximizing Value to the Community” 

Todd Kelley, Librarian for Information Technology Initiatives, 

Milton S. Eisenhower Library, Johns Hopkins University. 

“Electronic Texts and Images on the Internet: Standards, 
Training, Costs, and Uses” 

David M. Seaman, Director, Electronic Text Center, University of Virginia Library 

“In the Interest of Access: The Role of the Commission on 
Preservation and Access” 

Deanna Marcum, President, Commission on Preservation and Access and President, 

Council on Library Resources 



Future projects will explore a number 
of metadata issues. 

Interoperability: There is a need 
to identify priorities in the corporate 
community and to articulate the urgent 
requirements for the higher education 
community. The group agreed that 
interoperability is so connected to 
other topics that it can’t be considered 
as a separate area of study. 

Rights: Although the major issues 
are policy-related, the group agreed 
that the overarching principle for 
- NDLF is the maximization of informa- 
tion access to scholars. It became clear 
that a well-defined taxonomy of 
resources and rights is essential. 

Archiving: Three important issues 
for NDLF consideration that surfaced 
during investigations of the Task Force 
on Archiving of JDigital Information are 
those of migration, certification of 
archives, and the fail-safe and/or res- 
cue function. There are a number of 
opportunities for the NDLF and the 
DATF to jointly explore archiving and 
migration technical issues.. 

Economics: Traditional library 

costs are not well understood, infra- 
structure costs are not easily identified,. 
and cost centers are shifting. The 
group recommended that subcommit- 
tee members be assigned different cost 
models for fuller explication and 
analysis, including separation of costs 
of content from access and mainte- 
nance services. There was general 
agreement that the NDLF objective is 
to federate institutional interests, rather 
than to create another entity. 

Naming Conventions: A naming 
convention activity is underway at 
the Library of Congress, with an 
updated report available at 
http://lcweb.loc.gov/marc/naming.html. 
The group proposed a format-based 
project to test the interoperability of 
naming conventions. 

The Task Force has set a regular 
schedule x>f meetings through June 
1996, with the goal of producing a 
written plan for consideration by the 
NDLF Policy Board, m 
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Preservation Reading 

■ Environmental Guidelines for 
the Storage of Paper Records , by 
William K. Wilson (1995). 
Published by the National 
Information Standards Organization 
(NISO), this technical report addresses 
conditions for preserving printed mate- 
rials from such damaging factors as 
temperature, relative humidity, expo- 
sure to light, gaseous contaminants, and 
particulates. In distinguishing between 
the best environment for human com- 
fort and preservation requirements, the 
report contains recommendations for 
preservation methods with the materi- 
als’ best interest in mind. An appendix 
includes information on environmental 
guidelines for library and archives envi- 
ronments; the effect of temperature and 
relative humidity, and air contaminants 
on records; the use and results of air 
conditioning in various climates; and a 
discussion of buildings and facilities. A 
glossary, bibliography, tables, and fig- 
ures add to the report s comprehensive 
nature. 

For information contact NISO at 
4733 Bethesda Ave., Suite 300, 
Bethesda, MD 20814; Phone: (301) 
654-2512; Fax (301) 654-1721; E-mail: 
nisohq@cni.org. x 



Canada Cont.fromp. 1 

the growth of their own preservation 
facilities and knowledge, whether at 
the mature stage of Ontario’s Archives 
and University library, or the building 
stage of Alberta, where a major preser- 
vation initiative includes converting a 
warehouse into an archival depository. 

Canada’s commitment 
tii to maintaining preserva- 
tion programs also is 
seen in its teaching and 
^ I ^ training programs. While 
noting the historical 
scarcity of training within Canada, the 
report points to a new wave of preser- 
vation education. Most recently, Canada 
has witnessed an upsurge of interest in 
the digital library. Some institutions are 
preserving printed materials electroni- 
cally, while others are mounting a 
major effort to preserve electronic 
records. 

Preservation Activities in Canada: A 
Unifying Theme in a Decentralised 
Cou ntry (February 1996) is available for 
$10:00. Prepayment is required, with 
checks in U.S. funds made payable to 
“The Commission on Preservation and 
Access.” Commission sponsors receive 
all publications at no charge. 



Brochure Cont.from p. 1 

Commission for use at workshops and 
conferences and within institutions 
involved in preservation and access activ- 
ities. Single copies are available at no 
charge by sending a SASE business enve- 
lope 0*10) with 32-cents postage to Alex 
Mathews at Commission headquarters. 
Requests for multiple copies can be 
addressed to Maxine Sitts, 
Communication Program Officer 
(mksitts@cpa.org). 



The Commission is improving 
its ability to communicate with 
constitutents by expanding its 
database to include phone, fax, 
and email information. You can 
help in this effort by providing 
this additional information.* Submit 
your information, along with a 
copy of your mailing label, in one 
of three ways: fax to the attention 
of Vanessa Mueller at .(202) 939- 
3407; email your information, 
including current address, to 
vmueller@cpa.org; or use the U.S. 
mail to send your mailing label 
and additional information. 
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Preservation in the 
Digital World 



Joint Testimony on Behalf of NEH 
Stresses Importance of Federal Role 




A new report from the Commis- 
sion provides an intellectual 
rationale for maintaining the 
centrality of preservation concepts and 
ethics in an increasingly digital environ- 
ment. Preservation in the Digital World , 
by Paul Conway, suggests that many of 
the basic tenets of preservation man- 
agement can be 
applied in a high- 
ly technological 
enviro nme nt , 
but' that some 
long-held princi- 
ples may no 
longer apply. The 
report considers 
where the accu- 
mulated knowledge and experience of 
preservation management may be most 
effective, and where it may be more 
difficult to affect change. 

Today, the abundance of digital 
information is accompanied by an 
assumption th^t the ability to produce 
and preserve high-quality images will 
improve as the technology matures. 
However, . those involved in digital 
imaging projects have learned that the 
technology, in and of itself, provides 
no simple solutions. Conway urges 
that preservation planning, manage- 
ment, and action be carried out at the 
highest level, since information in digi- 
tal form is far more fragile than the 
clay and papyrus that have survived 
through centuries. 

In making the case for a height- 
ened role for preservation manage- 
Cont. on p. 4 , See Preservation 



As in past years, the Commission, the National Humanities Alliance , and the 
Association of Research Libraries recently provided point testimony in support of 
funding for the National Endowment for the Humanities. Testimony focused on 
the importance of the federal role in promoting a variety of preservation programs 
nationwide , and on what would be lost to scholarship and to the American public 
if funding were reduced . . 

The complete text is available from the ARL web site : http://arl.cni.org/index.html 
URL gopher://drl.cni.org: 70/00/other/nha/neh/neh. testimony 

Excerpts from the Written Statement 
On Fiscal Year 1997 Appropriations for the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 

T he National Endowment for the Humanities programs have been a catalyst in 
stimulating a national response to the preservation crisis.... ' 

At the March 6, 1996, House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee hearing, it 
was reported * that budget reductions for preservation programs mean that 20,000 
brittle books and 230,0000 newspaper pages will not be microfilmed this year. Over 
900 archival and special collections of unique materials judged highly significant by 
U.S. institutions will not be preserved or made accessible, and 130,000 cultural 
objects identified as valuable and requiring preservation will continue to languish, 
undocumented and unavailable for study. Perhaps even more far-reaching for the 
general public, nearly half the people who would have been trained in preserva- 
tion skills and awareness will be excluded from regional education programs.... 

Reductions in the preservation program of NEH strongly affect not only the 
scholarly community, but all citizens concerned with our history on national, 
state, and local levels. As an example in purely practical terms, when the coordi- 
nators of a large, cooperative NEH-funded microfilming project learned that their 
three-year grant had been pared by one year, cultural and historical collections 
dealing with state histories of Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee had to be cut from the list of embrittled materials targeted for rescue. 
Some 37 percent of these collections, already identified as important for preserva- 
tion microfilming, remain on shelves, slowly crumbling to dust.... 

The National Endowment for the Humanities, in cooperation with other organiza- 
tions concerned about preservation of our intellectual and cultural heritage, has 
carefully developed all its preservation programs, to reinforce and strengthen this 
nation’s capacity to protea and revere its heritage — from the we]l-established ivy- 
covered columns of a great university, to a small town’s historical archives, to a fam- 
ily attic with forgotten genealogical records and photographs. 

_ . We must recognize that libraries and archives cannot cany out nationally-valu- 
able preservation efforts on their own. The leadership exercised by the National 
„ Cont. on p. 2 , See Excerts 
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Excerts Cont.from p. 1 

Endowment for the Humanities has meant that hundreds of 
individual efforts are leveraged and added to an overall nation- 
wide program, rather than standing apart and redundant. This 
principle holds true whether the program is microfilming of 
brittle books and newspapers, training of preservation experts, 
or conserving of special materials. A shared body of knowl- 
edge, skills, tools, and resources is 
being created that enables the 
individuals and institutions 
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*Bc!ow target due to decreased funds 

that form our nation’s preservation enterprise to move ahead 
with shared confidence and expertise. 

In fact, NEH’s brittle books program is being hailed by 
librarians as creating the first virtual library in the world that 
also happens to be a vital source for digital conversion. The 
brittle books collection exists in many locations, yet is acces- 
sible as an entity in national databases; when completed, it 
will rival the collections of many major research libraries in 
this country. “We owe it to present and future scholars (to 
say nothing of the taxpayers who foot the bill) to make it 



fully accessible to patrons as a complex collection with many 
uses and many points of access,” states librarian Paul 
Conway, who challenges colleagues to move the brittle 
books literature into the digital arena. Only with the NEH’s 
carefully conceived and well executed plan could such a 
vision be entertained as a reality, one-third of the way 
through the brittle books agenda.... 

Today we are seeing the widespread results of federal 
funding and NEH leadership in the myriad preservation 
actions of local, regional, state, and national organizations. 

The Division of Preservation and Access 
has stimulated participation and coopera- 
tion from universities; state, public and 
special libraries; historical societies; 
archives; and museums, often with 
matching financial support from local 
sources.... 

Rather than reduce funding to support 
these preservation activities, now is the time to strengthen 
NEH’s investment in a program that is producing far more 
than Congress anticipated even nine short years ago. The 
thousands of contributors to nationwide preservation efforts 
energized and catalyzed by NEH are now on board, not 
only in producing the expected numbers of preserved 
items, but in helping plan and create new preservation 
options and services. This is the time for Congress to stay 
invested in a strong program that will document our 
nation’s historical and cultural legacy. 
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N EDCC, The Northeast Docu- 
ment Conservation Center, 
presented one of a series of 
three-day workshops on preservation 
microfilming last month at the 
University of Kentucky at Lexington. 
The programs, funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, The 
Pew Charitable Trusts, and The H.W. 
Wilson Foundation, are designed to 
train project administrators in libraries, 
archives, and other research institu- 
tions to plan, implement, and manage 
filming projects. The workshops also 
present information on digital tech- 
nologies and their role in hybrid sys- 
tems. In addition, participants learn 
skills for planning preservation micro- 
. filming projects; for selecting materials 
for filming; for developing specifica- 
tions; and for writing contracts with 
vendors. 



Speakers at the Kentucky workshop 
included Susan Wrynn, Director of 
Reprographic Services at NEDCC; 
Andrew Raymond, Regional Advisory 
Officer, New York State Archives; Paul 
Conway, Head, Preservation Depart- 
ment, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale 
University; Lisa Fox Preservation Con- 
sultant; Bob Mottice, President ctf 
Mottice Micrographics Inc.; and 
Christina Craig, Coordinator, Preserva- 
tion Microfilm Service, Southeastern 
Library Network. 

Four more workshops are sched- 
uled: May 13-15 in Sacramento, CA; 
June 10-12 in Las Cruces, NM; 
September 9-11, Chapel Hill, NC; and 
October 7-9, New York City. For more 
information or to register, contact Gail 
Pfeifle at the Northeast Document 
Conservation Center, (508) 470-1010: 
FAX (508) 475-6021. 
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Conservation Workshops 
Focus on Environment for 
Archival Records 

C CAHA, the Conservation Center 
for Art and Historic Artifacts, 
announces the following day- 
long workshops to be held in 1996, with 
the generous support of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

Instituting a Conservation 
Environment Monitoring Program 

■ March 11, at the New Jersey State 
Records Center, Ewing Township, 
Trenton, NJ. Co-sponsored by the 
New Jersey State Archives; 
Department of State, the New Jersey 
Caucus of the Mid-Adantic Regional 
Archives Conference, and the New 
Jersey Historical Commission, 
Department of State. 

■ September 19, at the Virginia 
Historical Society, Richmond, VA. 
Co-sponsored by the Virginia 
Historical Society. 

For both dates: Speaker: William P. 
Lull, principal and senior conservation 
environment consultant of Garrison/ 
Lull Inc.. Princeton Junction, NJ, and 
co-author of Conservation Environment 
Guidelines for Libraries and Archives 

Have You Got the Blues? 
Architectural Records: Their 
Identification, Management, 
Storage, and Treatment 

■ June 3, at ,The Athenaeum of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, PA. Co- 
sponsored by The Athenaeum of 
Philadelphia. 

Speakers: Lois Olcott Price, Conser- 
vator of Library Collections, Winterthur 
Library; Bruce Laverty, Gladys Brooks 
Curator of Architecture, The 
Athenaeum of Philadelphia; and Ann 
Craddock, Preservation Services Repre- 
sentative, Conservation Center for Art 
and Historic Artifacts 

■ October 4, at the Carnegie Museum 
of Art, Pittsburgh, PA. Co-sponsored 
by the Heinz Architectural Center, 
the Carnegie Museum of Art. 



Speakers: Lois Olcott Price, 

Conservator of Library Collect- 
ions, Winterthur Library; Dennis 
McFadden, Curator, the Heinz 
Architectural Center, the Carnegie 
Museum of Art; and Ann Craddock, 
Preservation Services Representative, 
Conservation Center for Art and 
Historic Artifacts LCx 

Fund-Raising: Capitalizing 
on Collections Care 

L ibraries, archives, museums, 
and other cultural institutions 
are expanding their fund-raising 
efforts as the current political climate 
causes uncertainty about the future of 
federal funding for cultural organiza- 
tions, programs, and projects. 
“Capitalizing on Collections Care: A 
Fund-Raising Workshop/ 1 is being held 
throughout the U.S. to show how orga- 
nizations can use their collections care 
programs to strengthen their develop- 
ment efforts and to target new funding 
sources, including the private sector 
and state and local governments. The 
National Institute for the Conservation 
of Cultural Property (NIC), Washington, 
DC, developed the project and is tak- 
ing the workshop around the country. 

The full-day workshop demonstrates 
how institutions can incorporate 
preservation and conservation creative- 
ly into fund-raising activities, to benefit 
both the collections care program and 
the whole institution. Most recently, a 
diverse group of sponsors, several 
funded by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, made the program 
possible in the Southwest. In addition 
to NIC, the sponsors were AMIGOS 
Bibliographic Council, Inc,; Preser- 
vation and Conservation Studies, 
Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, University of 
Texas at Austin; the Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center; and the 
Texas Association of Museums. 

For further information on the work- 
shop, which will be given at a number 
of locations, contact Clare Hansen at 
NIC, phone (202) 625-1495 .m 



To Scan or Not to Scan: 
What are the Questions? 

S OLINET, the Southeastern 
Library Network, is sponsoring a 
full-day preservation workshop 
May 1 on digitizing library and archival, 
materials. It is designed to give partici- 
pants the tools needed to make 
informed decisions about undertaking 
scanning projects. The workshop is 
funded as part of a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Morning events include two presen- 
tations: Anne Kenney, Associate 
Director for Preservation at Cornell, 
will discuss “Digital Imaging: A 
Theoretical and Technical Overview”; 
and Tom Hickerson, Director of the 
Division of Rare and Manuscript 
Collections and Co-Director of the 
Cornell Digital Access Coalition, will 
present “Exploring Models for 
Collaborative Development and 
Management of Digital Collections.” 
Deanna Marcum, president of the 
Commission and the Council on 
Library Resources, will be the keynote 
speaker. 




The afternoon will begin with a 
panel discussion: Representatives from 
Emory University, University of Nortff 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and University 
of Tennessee will present case studies 
on their institutions’ scanning projects. 
Following the panel will be five facili- 
tated break-out sessions: 1) Indexing, 
searching and retrieval; 2) Copyright 
and intellectual control; 3) Funding; 4) 
Implications for resource sharing — 
SOLINET’s role; and 5) Outsourcing 
scanning. To register, contact Steve 
Eberhardt at 1-800-999-8558 ext 285. 
For more information, contact Julie 
Arnott at ext 256. m 
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CLR/CPA Report investigates 
Online Digital Collections Inventory 



C ultural institutions and univer- 
sities — as major collectors, 
organizers, preservers, and dis- 
seminators of information r — represent 
one of the best sources of content for 
the . emerging global information net- 
work. Recently, there has been a burst 
of activity in converting portions of 
collections into an electronic format 
accessible on the Internet. Several 
large electronic conversion projects 
and related initiatives intended to test 
and shape the new infor- 
mation infrastructure also 
are underway. 

A new report, Digital 
Collections Inventory 
Report, describes a prelim- 
inary project undertaken 
by the Commission and 
the Council on Library 
Resources to determine 
how much digitizing of 
library collections was 
planned, underway, or 
completed. In. what was a preliminary 
investigation, envisioned as the first 
among many, Patricia McGlung 
addressed the question oLhow to keep 
abreast of what is available op the 
Internet and how to inventory what 
will be added. 

For discussion purposes and to pro- 
vide some coherence in a fluid infor- 





mation environment, digital image pro- 
jects are grouped as: 

• large projects featuring national lit- 
erature, history, and/or politics; 

• broad subject areas with significant 
activity such as law, literature, history, 
culture, and science and. technology; 

• special, archival and manuscript col- 
lections; and 

• infrastructure projects and “lists of 
list s.” 

One section describes' several signif- 
icant projects aimed at 
defining and improving 
the existing infrastructure 
for online access to infor- 
mation. It also mentions 
noteworthy Web sites 
that lead to digital collec- 
tions online. The report is 
being distributed by the 
Commission and Council 
to stimulate discussion 
and solicit further input 
on the potential useful- 
ness, scope, and desired features of an 
online digital collections inventory. 
Digital Collections Inventory Report (64 
pages, Febcpary 1996) is available for 
$20.00 frorA* the Commission on 
Preservation and Access, 1400 1 6 th 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
Commission sponsors receive publica- 
tions at no charge. Lti 



Digital Collection* 
' Inventory Report 



Preservation Cont.fromp. 1 
ment, Conway argues that digital 
imaging technology is more than 
another reformatting option. Imaging, 
he states, involves transforming the 
very concept of format, rather than 
creating an accurate picture of a book, 
photograph, or map on a different 
medium. Thus, a digital world trans- 
forms traditional preservation Con- 
cepts from protecting, the physical 
integrity of the object to specifying .the 
creation and maintenance of the 
object whose intellectual integrity is. its 
primary characteristic. 

During its development, the report 
sparked a number of in-depth discus- 
sions among preservation managers 
and technical specialists. The . 
Commission trusts that witfi its dissem- 
ination, the report will stimulate even 
broader involvement .as we explore 
together how 'to maintain the safety 
and accessibility of the world’s histori- 
cal and cultural heritage as far into the 
future as possible. . . 

Preservation in the. Digital World 
(24 pages, March 1996) is available for 
$15.00 from The Commission on 
•Preservation and Access, 1400 1 6 th 
Street NW, Suite 740, Washington, DC 
20036-2117. Prepayment is required, 
with checks njade payable to 
/‘Commission on Preservation and 
Access.” Commission sponsors receive 
publications at no charge. 
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Filming Underway for Documentary 



Commission Forms 
Scholarly Task Force 
on Hispanic 
Literary Heritage 

D r. Nicolas Kanellos, Director of 
the Recovering the U.S. 
Hispanic Literary Heritage 
Project at the University of Houston, 
has accepted an invitation to chair a 
new scholarly task force charged with 
articulating a strategy for identifying 
and preserving Hispanic materials in 
the United States. The eight-member 
task force has been asked to assess the 
preservation and access problems 
associated with U.S. Hispanic materials 
and recommend the policies and pos- 
sible solutions that research libraries 
around the country could adopt in 
order to fulfill their role as stewards of 
the nation’s collective cultural and 
intellectual heritages. 

The task force is the first to be 
formed following the recommenda- 
tions' of a Commission report prepared 
by Gerald George, Difficult Choices: 
Hoiu Can Scholars' Help Save 
Endangered Research Resources? C8/95, 
24pp), The new group is expected to 
make recommendations that can be 
incorporated into a written report that 
will be widely distributed to the 
scholarly community, the research 
library and archival communities, and 
university administrators. 

The first meeting of the task force is 
scheduled for early June. The names 
of task force members will be 
announced as soon as invitations to 
join the group have been accepted. La 



P roduction of a major documen- 
tary film/video on the manage- 
ment and preservation of 
information in the electronic age began 
this month as a collaborative project of 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Commission. The doc- 
umentary, to be prepared as a one-hour 
broadcast film and a 30-minute video, 
has received funding from The National 
Endowment for the Humanities, Xerox . 
Corporation, and Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. (See the January 1996 
newsletter for background.) 

Filmmaker Terry Sanders, producer 
and director,^ started filming after a 
series of research visits to higher educa- 
tion officials, and technology experts. 
Sanders, president of the American Film 



T he Commission’s preservation 
science research initiative, first 
established in 1990, has begun 
a new phase of deliberation to devel- 
op an agenda to support preservation 
management in a changing environ- 
ment. This new exploratory work of 
the Preservation Science Council is 
being funded by the William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation. 

The Preservation Science Council 
(PSC), composed of scientists and 
preservation administrators, will be 
meeting July 31 - August 2. Between 
now and then, ideas for new research 
will be gathered and prioritized. It has 
been more than two years since the 



Foundation, most recently produced the 
1995 Academy Award-winning feature 
documentary Maya Lin: A Strong Clear 
Vision. Sanders was co-founder and . 
associate dean of the Film School of 
California Institute of the Arts and has 
been a visiting professor of film pro- 
duction at the University, of California, 
Los Angeles. 

With the working title Into the 
Future ..., the documentary is about 
the human record — the cumulative 
accounts of individual lives, ideas, 
knowledge and events — and how 
a new and important component of that 
record, digitized information, might 
best be gathered, preserved and made 
accessible. The film steering committee 
Cont. on p. 4, See Film 



PSC completed its initial series of 
meetings, which resulted in descrip- 
tions of the six highest priority projects 
and the development of several man- 
agement tools. 

This year, the - PSC will te-examine 
its previous work in light of changing 
priorities, tight budgets, and divergent 
opinions about the direction of the 
preservation, field. In this evolving 
environment, the group expects to set 
a new course for preservation research 
that reflects today’s needs. Normally, 
very few opportunities exist for direct 
interaction between consumers, and 
producers of research. The PSC has 
. Cont. on p. 4, See Agenda 
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Library of Congress Issues RFP to Digitize Microfilm 



T he Library of Congress on 
January 31 issued a request for 
proposals (RFP) to digitize 
portions of its retrospective 35mm 
microfilm collection as part of its 
National Digital Library Program 
(NDLP). The project may extend up 
to 5 years and create 700,000 to 1.5 
million digital images. 

The project will digitize a wide vari- 
ety of microfilmed materials, including 
printed sheet music, books, periodi- 
cals, and manuscript collections that 
include U.S. Presidents’ papers and 
early Congressional documents. The 
selection of these materials reflects the 
NDLP’s overall goal of providing 
access to the unique holdings of the 
Library of Congress. 

The RFP alerts potential offerors to 
complications that may arise in seeking 
to achieve high-volume scanning pro- 
duction with microfilm created over a 
period of almost 50 years. The film 
included in the project was produced 
from 1950, when preparation and bibli- 
ographic practices were often cursory, 
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through 1994, by which time such prac- 
tices were subject to rigorous standards 
and guidelines. Due to the many for- 
mats that were filmed, and the diverse 
filming practices used during that half- 
century,' the film exhibits variation in 
quality, resolution, tonality, reduction 
ratios, and orientation. Thus, the RFP 
anticipates vendors may encounter spe- 
cial difficulties in image cropping, rota- 
tion, changes in resolution, and 
deskewing, as well as in dealing with 
targets, unevenly spaced frames, and 
segmented images (as happens when 
large documents such as maps are 
filmed in sections). The RFP requires 
production of digital images that can be. 
electronically stored, displayed, and dis- 
tributed, but also outlines quality speci- 
fications designed to ensure they can be 
printed readily. 

Finding aids and other bibliographic 
information are being developed by 
the Library to be used with the 
scanned images. The RFP calls for the 



successful vendor to provide a file 
naming structure that will underpin the 
navigation mechanisms that will be 
used for access to the materials. While 
many institutions build access tools in a 
step separate from the scanning 
process, the LC project envisions com- 
bining them so that, when the images 
are loaded into the Library’s retrieval 
system, they will link to bibliographic 
records or finding aids. 

Judging from the list of vendors that 
attended the February 15 Preproposal 
Conference, interest in the project 
appears high. Proposals were due 
March 19- It is likely that there will be a 
lengthy period of evaluation and discus- 
sion with qualified offerors, with the 
possibility of an award in the summer. 

Copies of the RFP are available, 
while supplies last, from: The Library of 
Congress, Contracts- and Logistics 
Service, 1701 Brightseat Road, Landover, 
MD 20785. Requests must reference 
RFP96-5. £2, 



NEW ON THE WWW 



Names of Commission Sponsors 

The names of Commission sponsors have been added to the Commission’s Web 

pages. 

Web site http://www-cpa. stanford.edu/cpa/sponsors.html 
European Commission on Preservation and Access (ECPA) 

The European Commission on Preservation and Access has established the 
European Preservation Information Center (EPIC) on the World Wide Web at 
http://www.library.knaw.nl/epic/ecpatex/home.htm 
Guide to CD Care 

A guide to CD care has been made available on the Kodak web site. The guide 
talks about both long-term aging and catastrophic failure. Kodak intends to pub-* 
lish the guide in paper format, but wanted to first provide the virtual version on 
the web. Contents of “Permanence, Care, and Handling of CDs” include discus- 
sions of how long CD’s can last, safe handling, and storage conditions, as well as 
CD permanence in perspective. 

Web site http://www.Kodak.com/daiHome/techInfo/permanence.shtml. 

The document also can be obtained by beginning with the Commission’s Web 
page and then linking to CoOL’s Electronic Media page. 

Preservation Science Research 

The preservation science research initiative now has its own page on the 
Commission’s World Wide Web site. The site will report on the agenda for 1996- 
1997 as it develops and provides for feedback and comments to the Preservation 
Science Council and Program Officer Maxine K. Sitts. 

Web site http://www-cpa.stanford.edu/cpa/science/sci.html , 
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European Commission Draws 
30 Nations to Leipzig 



Brazil Translation and 
Training Project Moves 
Forward 

W ork is well underway to 
translate a core body of 
preservation literature into 
Portuguese. A group of Brazilian librari- 
ans, archivists, curators, and conserva- 
tors in 1995 identified English-language 
publications that addressed important 
Brazilian concerns and that could Be 
applied readily in cultural institutions. 
The group chose articles and leaflets on 
subjects ranging from planning and 
selection to book repair, pest manage- 
ment, and digitization. 

To date, ten translations are nearly 
completed. By the end of the pro- 
ject, over thirty publications will be 
translated. 

The Commission undertook to 
obtain translation permissions, and U.S. 
publishers such as the American Library 
Association, American Institute for 
Conservation, Association of Research- 
Libraries, Northeast Document 
Conservation Center, and Society of 
American Archivists have been most 
generous in authorizing use of their 
publications in the project. 

The publications are an important 
building block in establishing more 
effective preservation programs in 
Brazil. They also will be used in the 
second phase of the project, in which 
five week-long seminars will be con- 
ducted regionally to train about 70 
librarians and archivists in preservation 
management. 

The need for current technical infor- 
mation and trained preservation man- 
agers was deemed critical in advancing 
preservation within Brazil, and resulted 
in the development of this project by 
Ingrid Beck (National Archives) and 
Solange Zuniga (National Foundation of 
Arts). The highly collaborative project 
involves an alliance of over 13 major 
cultural institutions in Brazil. The 
Getulio Vargas Foundation is adminis- 
tering the project in cooperation with 
the Commission under a grant from The 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. For 
background, see the February 1996 
newsletter (no. 86). 



r V "^he first major conference of the 

I European Commission on 

JL Preservation and Access (ECPA) 
did much to raise the profile of preser- 
vation and of the ECPA and to build 
awareness of the need for international 
cooperation and coordination. The con- 
ference, Choosing to Preserve , took 
place March 29-30 in Leipzig, Germany, 
and was co-organized by Die Deutsche 
Bibliothek Frankfurt/Leipzig. 

The 160 participants came from 30 
countries throughout Europe, including 
good representation from Central and 
Eastern Europe. In addition to librari- 
ans, archivists, and curators, participants 
included scholars,, academic administra- 
tors, publishers, and representatives 
from the commercial sector. There also 
were at least 4 representatives from 
governmental bodies present, from 
Ministries of Culture, Education, and 
Science, and the like. 

At this early stage in its develop-, 
ment, the ECPA focused the conference 
on education and awareness-building 
more than on charting specific action 
strategies. To move forward, the ECPA 
must get preservation onto the agendas 
of multiple political bodies in vastly dis- 
parate countries. One objective of the 



A study entitled Deacidification 
of Books and Archival Materials 
with the Battelle Process pro- 
vides an independent insight into the 
effectiveness of this mass deacidifica- 
tion system. The February 1996 report 
from the National Preservation Office of 
the Netherlands (CNC) describes the 
aims of the study, background of the 
Battelle treatment, and materials. tested, 
focusing primarily on the results of the 
study. In distributing the report, CNC 
Secretary Hans Jansen, notes, “As a 
conclusion of this research we can say 
that using the Battelle process appears 
to result in a positive contribution to 
the durability of the paper, both in 
books and in archival materials. 



conference — to establish some com- 
mon ground — was realized when- par- 
ticipants discovered they were facing 
the same type of problems. Another 
priority for the organization and for this 
conference was to cultivate scholarly 
involvement, and models developed by 
the Commission in the United States 
appear useful. 

The conference garnered consider- 
able attention in the press. Several 
lengthy articles appeared in Leipzig and 
regional newspaper's before the confer- 
ence, and a press conference after- 
wards was well attended. Journalists 
asked the basic questions — “What is 
the problem?” “What caused it?”'“When 

did it begin?” “Why does* it matter?” 

that can lay a foundation for further 
work with the media. 

After the conference, a delegation of 
the Commission in the U.S. met with 
the ECPA Board. A strong partnership 
between the two organizations promis- 
es to offer many opportunities to 
expand international access to scholarly 
resources. 

For background, see the March 1995 
(no. 76) and January 1996 (no. 85) 
newsletters, m 



However, despite this positive com- 
ment it can be concluded that the 
Battelle process suffers from a number 
of shortcomings which can- obstruct a 
large-scale application.” 

The study, was conducted by John 
Havermans and Ronald van Deventer 
of the TNO Centre for Paper & Board. 
Research, and Sophia Pauk and Henk 
Porck of the National Library of the 
Netherlands. The report is available 
(CNC-publication no.9) from: secretari- 
aat CNCp/a Prins Willem-Alexanderh 
of 5, Postbus 90407, 2509 LK Den Haag. 

The European Commission on 
Preservation and Access, has contracted 
with Dr. Porck for a report an all mass 
deacidification processes. 
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Film Cont. from p. 1 
provided this rationale for such a docu- 
mentary at this point in history: 

For centuries, the elements of the 
human record, while great -in num- 
ber, were relatively few in kind: man- 
made structures, manufactured 
utilitarian items, works of art and 
other artifacts reflecting individual 
creativity, and the written records of 
experiences, discoveries, and imagi- 
nation found in unique manuscripts 
or published in books and journals. 

By and large, these elements of the 
record of the past are tangible — 
they can be touched, studied directly, 
copied, compared, and (in some 
cases) carried about. In recent years, 
and with visible success, serious 
attention has been given to the 
preservation and accessibility of 
much of. this inheritance. 

The future form of much of the 
record of human activity is rapidly 
changing because of the development 
of computers and dramatic innovation 
in telecommunications, including the 
Internet and the World Wide Web. 
Much information is now stored, 
manipulated and distributed as elec- 
tric charges or bursts of light rather 
than as print on paper. The sheer 



quantity of digitized information now 
being generated and the great speed 
with which it is being processed and 
distributed have transformed social 
processes, commercial enterprises, 
and, in yet uncertain ways, all of 
teaching and learning. 

Into the Future... will open such 
issues for consideration by a wide audi- 
ence. The hour-long film will be devel- 
oped for presentation on prime time 
national public television. Videotapes 
will be distributed to provide a base for 
discussion in many settings, including 
colleges and universities, boardrooms, 
libraries and government. Multi-lan- 
guage translations of the program will 
be available for use around the world. 

Fibn Steering Committee 

Patricia Battin , Consultant 
Douglas Greenberg, President and Director 
Chicago Historical Society 
Stanley Katz, President , American Council 
of Learned Societies 

Peter Lyman, University Librarian, University 
of California, Berkeley 
Deanna B. Marcum, President, Commission 
- on Preservation and Access, Council oh 
Library Resources 

Terry Sanders , American Film Foundation LA 



Not all Commission reports are distributed free-of-charge to everyone who 
receives this newsletter. Sponsors and key contacts will continue to receive 
all reports at no cost. Others can use the Order Form, available via mad or 
fax from the Communication Program, or on the Commission’s World Wide 
Web site (see page two). 



Agenda Cont. from p. 1 
realized that its composition, -coher- 
ence and shared perspective make it 
uniquely able to construct a prioritized* 
and achievable research agenda for 
preservation.. 

The problem is never a shortage of 
topics for research. The true difficulty 
is to identify and refine those research 
ideas that have the most practical 
value to preservation, yet are scientifi- 
cally valid and have a reasonable 
chance of being done, ffiduded in the 
latter criterion is the sihiple fact that 
laboratories must exist which haVe the 
capability and willingness to do the 
projects. Among the research ideas 
which the PSC might explore are: r 

■ how best to lengthen collection life 
by use- of scientific environmental 
control schemes, 

■ how best to use low-temperature 
storage for tape and films, # 

■ what studies could be done oh opti- 
cal and magnetic media life, and 

m what can be determined about the 
life expectancy of modem printing 
and writing papers. - ’ .. ; 

Other ideas for consideration can be 
addressed to Program Officer Maxine 
Sitts at the Commission (Email - 
mksitts@cpa.org) or Science Advisor. 
James Reilly, Director, Image 
Permanence Institute, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, PO Box 9887, 
Rochester, NY 14623-0887 (Email - 
jmrpph@rit.edu). LDk . 
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Final DATF Report Proposes Strategies for Digital Archiving 



“Nasty, brutish, and short. ” 

P reserving 
Digital Infor- 
mation, the 
final report of the 
Task Force on Archiv- 
ing of Digital Infor- 
mation, recognizes 
that these adjec- 
tives, borrowed from 
Hobbes, could characterize the life of 
digital information unless the creators 
and custodians of that information 
exercise responsible stewardship. 

The task force conducted an inten- 
sive exploration of issues involved in 
the long-term preservation of digital 
information and concluded by recom- 
mending specific actions that the 
Commission on Preservation and 
Access, the Research Libraries Group, 
Inc. (RLG), and other organizations 
could undertake to help develop reli- 
able systems for preserving access to 
digital information, Donald Waters, 
Yale University, and John Garrett, 
CyberVillages Corporation, co-chaired 
the task force. 

The Commission and RLG jointly 
constituted the task force in December 
1994 to investigate the means of ensur- 
ing continued access indefinitely into 
the future of records stored in digital 
electronic form. The Task Force issued 

1 ■ ■ . 

a draft report in August 1995 and 
solicited comments, which have been 
incorporated into this final version. 

Although much work is being done 
to digitize textual and other analog 
documents, the task force focused its 
work on materials already in digital 



form — that is, those for which no 
hard copy original exists and which are 
thus fully vulnerable to media deterio- 
ration and technological obsolescence. 

A considerable portion of the report 
— and the section that differs most sig- 
nificantly from the August 1995 draft — 
explores the nature of “information 
objects in the digital landscape.” For 
readers steeped in the analog and large- 
ly textual tradition, the careful analysis 
of> the nature of digital information is 
particularly instructive. It provides a 
useful tutorial on, subtler issues 



S tanley A. Chodorow, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
will become the new chairman 
of the Commission. A medieval histori- 
an, Chodorow has continued to teach 
and do research during his tenure as 
the chief academic officer of the 
University of Pennsylvania, The Board 
elected Chodorow at its May 10, 1996, 
meeting. He joined the Commission in 



involved in preserving the content, fixi- 
ty, reference, provenance, and context 
of digital files, Both jhe mechanisms for 
and the costs of migration will be 
markedly different for complex infor- 
mation objects — such as geographic 
information systems (GIS), evolving 
databases such as those created in 
the Human Genome Project, and full 
motion video — than for comparatively 
simple files of text and data. The analy- 
sis makes clear that preservation of dig- 
ital information is not simply a matter 
Cont. on p , 2, See DATF 



1995 and will begin his term as chair- 
man in the fall, * ' 

Chodorow succeeds Billy E. Frye, 
who served as chairman since the 
Commission’s founding and was instru- 
mental in helping shape an agenda for 
preservation and access as an integral 
activity of higher education. He will be 
recognized at the Annual Meeting this 
fall for his many contributions. 



Commission and Council Boards Confirm Merger 

1 % 

The Boards of the Commission and the Council on Library Resources con- 
firmed their plans for an administrative merger at their respective meetings May ^ 
10 and April 23, 1996, Citing the success of the affiliation that began one year 
ago, the two Boards agreed to proceed with the merger and to hold a first 
cojoint meeting in the fall of 1996. Program activities and initiatives will be con- 
tinued without change or interruption. Sponsorship of the Commission will 
continue to support preservation and access activities and programs. 




Commission Board Elects Chodorow 
as New Chairman 
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DATF Cont.fromp. 1 

of “refreshing” data or of copying it 
onto new media or formats, but entails 
a whole nexus of migration issues if the 
information is to retain its usefulness. 

As in the draft report, the final report 
recommends creation of a distributed 
structure for collecting digital informa- 
tion resources, protecting their integrity 
over the long term and retaining them 
for future use. This objective would be 
achieved by developing a national sys- 
tem of digital archives, comprised of 
some existing libraries and archives, 
along with corporations, federations 
and consortia Tanging over regional, 
national and international boundaries. 

The task force proposes that there 
be a system by which digital archives 
would be independently certified. The 
report does not advance particular 
models, but urges interested stakehold- 
ers to develop the standards and criteria 
for certification to assure that a digital 
archive will provide secure storage and 
access for the long term. Certified digi- 
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tal archives would have a “fail-safe” 
mechanism, a safety net to ensure long- 
term access to at least one instantiation 
of any valued digital information object, 
which would give them the legal right 
to take aggressive steps to save cultural- 
ly significant digital information at risk 
of being inadvertently lost or intention- 
ally destroyed. 



...the significant 
challenges . . . 
are not so much 
organizational or 
technological as legal 
and economic. 



In addition to the distributed system 
of digital archives, the task force pro- 
poses it may be feasible and cost-effec- 
tive to develop processing centers that 
specialize in migration and reformatting 
of obsolete materials. Such centers, or 
even a national lab for digital preserva- 
tion modeled after the National Media 
Laboratory, might maintain older ver- 
sions of hardware and software and 
provide software emulators that would 
allow users to read and view digital 
information with the same “look and 
feel" as the digital original. 

The task force concludes that the 
significant challenges in preserving 
digital information are not so much 
organizational or technological as legal 
and economic. That is, key issues to 
be explored relate especially to intel- 
lectual property rights and the ques- 
tion of who pays for the storage of 
and access to digital information. 

The proposed system of certified 
digital archives and the analysis of 
related intellectual property rights are 
based on the task force’s premise that 
the U.S. has an important policy goal 
of ensuring the progress of the arts 
and sciences. In the absence of legal 
rights, the report warns, preservation 



of the nation’s digitally encoded social, 
economic, cultural and intellectual her- 
itage would likely be overly dependent 
on marketplace forces rather than on 
public interest criteria. 

The report includes an analysis of 
the costs of storage and access in digital 
archives and in traditional depository 
libraries. It questions the assertion that 
declining technology costs will make 
cheap storage and easy access uniquely 
available in the digital environment. 
Among the recommendations; 

■ Solicit proposals for a cooperative 
project to place information objects 
from the early digital age into trust 
for use by future generations. 

■ Secure funding for proposals to 
advance digital archives, particularly 
with respect to removing legal and 
economic barriers. 

■ Foster practical experiments or 
demonstration projects in the 
archival application of technologies 
and services. 

■ Coordinate organizations and indi- 
viduals in the development of stan- 
dards, criteria and mechanisms for 
identifying and certifying repositories 
of digital information as archives. 

■ Engage actively in national policy 
efforts to design and develop the 
national information infrastructure 
to ensure that longevity of informa- 
tion is an explicit goal. 

m Sponsor the development of a white 
paper on the foundations needed in 
intellectual property law to support 
the aggressive rescue of endangered 
digital information. 

■ Organize representatives of profes- 
sional societies in a series of forums 
designed, to elicit creative thinking 
about the means of creating and 
financing digital archives of specific 
bodies of information. 

■ Commission follow-on case studies 
of digital archiving to identify 
current best practices and to bench- 
rriark costs; 

Preserving Digital Information, 
Report of the Task Force on Archiving 
of Digital Information, is available for 
$15.00 (prepayment required) from the 
Commission, and on RLG’s web site; 
http;//www.rlg.org. iXX 
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UNESCO Issues Preservation Guidelines 



U NESCO (the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) has 
taken another step to advance the 
worldwide preservation effort with the 
publication of Memory of the World: 
General Guidelines to Safeguard 
Documentary Heritage . The document 
-outlines UNESCO’s Memory of the 
World Programme, established in 1992 
to identify and preserve the world’s 
most significant materials of documen- 
tary heritage/ The report was prepared 
in English, with translations in Arabic, 
Chinese, French, Russian, and 
Spanish. For background on the 
Memory of the World Programme, see . 
the July/August 1995 (no. 81) and 
April 1994 (no. 66) newsletters. 




While a significant portion of the 
Guidelines deals with administrative 
issues such as organizational structure 
and nomination procedures, it may also 
serve as an educational tool, especially 
in countries where preservation aware- 
ness and expertise are not yet wide- 
spread. The document calls attention to 
the wide panoply of issues ranging 
from environmental control, storage, 
and handling to binding, reformatting, 
and conservation. It urges custodians to 
develop rational plans for preservation 
management of entire holdings and 
calls for development of expanded 
training opportunities, bibliographic 
and archival control systems, and tech- 
nical standards. 

The Programme views reformatting 
— and especially digitization — as a 



key strategy for increasing awareness 
of and access to significant documen- 
tary heritage. Guidelines lauds the 
“enormous access opportunities pro- 
vided by digital technologies,” but also 
notes the anticipated short life 
expectancies of digital files, A Sub- 
committee on Technology has been 
established, and an appendix lists its 
recommendations for digitization of 
texts, sound, and still and moving 



images. The guidelines presume that 
“digital storage provides the means of 
preserving the information in an undis- 
torted form for millennia,” and the 
Subcommittee on Technology recog- 
nizes further discussion of its specific 
recommendations. 

Memory of the World: General 
Guidelines to Safeguard Documentary 
Heritage is available from- UNESCO, 
Division of the General Information 
Programme, 1 rue Miollis, 75732 Paris 
Cedex 15 France. UX 



Update on Seville Project - 
Maintenance and Migration issues 



T 



he Archivo General de Indias 
(Seville, Spain) has completed 
the initial phase of its project 
to scan 9 to 11 million documents 
(pages) to form the core of a massive 
image database for scholarly research. 
As it moves into the operational phase, 
the Archivo is confronting issues of 
maintenance and distribution of the 
digital files. Staff of the Archivo dis- 
cussed accomplishments and prospects 
during a recent visit by Hans Rutimann, 
Commission International Program 
Officer. 

The Archivo collection includes 
some 45 million documents and 7,000 
maps and blueprints that record Spain’s 
role in the Americas from, the 1 5th- 
through 19th centuries. From this col- 
lection, the Axchivo selected for digiti- 
zation the 10% of its materials that 
account for 40% of the research use. 
(For background, see Computerization 
Project of the Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, Spain, by Hans Rutimann and 
M. Stuart Lynn, published by the 
Commission in March 1992.) 

Project staff used flat-bed scanners to 
digitize the documents at a resolution 
of 100 dots per inch. In its next phase, 
the Archivo will use digital cameras 
instead of flat-bed scanners to reduce 
wear and tear on old and fragile items. 

Now coming to the fore are issues 
related to hardware and software 
obsolescence and the migration of data 
onto newer platforms. Most obviously, 
this move is required because of the 



phase-out of the 5 1/4-inch WORM 
(Write-Once-Read-Many) disk format. 
The Archivo’s files are stored on about 
7,000 of these disks, and migrating 
them to CD-ROM- may increase signifi- 
cantly the number of disks required. 
The Archivo also is addressing prob- 
lems in mapping files from one system 
to. another, particularly when propri- 
etary software has been used. 

Currently, the digital files are avail- 
able only at the Archivo. Various distri- 
bution mechanisms — including 
distribution on CD or through a “mir- 
ror site” at which a subset of the files 
could be mounted — are being dis-' 
cussed in tandem with intellectual 
property concerns.. Charles Faulhaber, 
Director of the Bancroft Library at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
accompanied Rutimann to discuss pos- 
sible collaboration. 

The Archivo is not alone in grappling 
with these issues of rapidly changing 
technology, a paucity of standards, dis- 
tribution, and intellectual property, but 
it is further into production than many 
other organizations. Similar questions 
are under consideration by the National 
Digital Library Federation. . 

The Commission is working to 
include the Archivo in the filming of 
Into the Future, the documentary 
being produced on the management 
and preservation of information in the 
electronic environment. For back- 
ground on the production, see the May 
1996 (no. 89) newsletter. 
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Task Force on Hispanic 
Resources Announced. 

T he Commission has finalized 
the membership of the scholar- 
ly task force charged to articu- 
late a strategy for identifying and 
preserving Hispanic materials in the 
U.S. (For background, see the May 
1996 newsletter, No. 89). The following 
have accepted appointment: 

Lynn Ellen 'Rice Cortina, Project 
Coordinator. Recovering the U.S. 
Hispanic Literary Heritage Project, 
Unversity of Houston 
Laura Gutierrez-Wkt, Head Librarian 
Benson Latin American Collection.. 
General Libraries,. University of Texas 
at Austin 

(Chair) Nicolas Kariellos, Director, 

Recovering the U.S. Hispanic Literary 
Heritage Project. University of 
Houston 

Clara A. Lomas. Associate Professor. 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Colorado College 

Helvetia Martell, Research Coordinator. 
Recovering the U.S. Hispanic Literary 
Heritage Project, Unversity of 
Houston 

Nelida Perez, Director, Centro Library 
and Archives, Centro de Estudios 
Puertorriquerios, Hunter College 
Gerald E. Poyo, O’Connor Chair in 
Spanish Colonial History of Texas, 

St. Marys University ‘ , 

Roberto G. Trujillo, Curator for Mexican. 
Mexican American, and Iberian Collec- 
tions. Stanford University Libraries LiA 



Preservation Display at 

the Library of Congress 

( 

T he Commission participated in 
the first Library of Congress 
Preservation: Awareness Work- 
shop in April 1996, jointly sponsored by 
tHe Center for the Book and the Preser- 
vation Directorate. The workshop, open 
to the public and well attended, was a 
highlight of the Library's celebration of 
National Library Week. 

The Commission displayed its brittle 
book exhibit, which dramatizes the 
problem of crumbling books in a 
graphic way. An eye-catching exhibit, it 
drew many comments from attenders, 
other exhibitors and LC employees on 
how successfully and frighteningly it 
presents the dilemmas associated with 
brittle books. This display can be pro- 
vided by the Commission for a $100 
fee. The fee is waived for Commission 
sponsors. The requesting organization 
pays all shipping costs, which normally 
range from $85 to $100. 

— Reported by Alex Afatbews (amaxbewsGcpa.org), 



The Commission distributes this newsletter at no charge .to a selective 
list of 1,600 organizations and individuals around the world. Subscriptions 
are limited to key constituencies working to preserve and provide enduring 
access to the historical and cultural heritage. . 



NDLF Planning Task 
Force Establishes 
Website 

I n late May, .members of the ' 
Planning Task Force of the 
National Digital Library Fed- 
* eration discussed subcommittee 
final reports that will be pre- 
sented to the Policy Board this • 
month.* The recommendations 
of the task force will be 
announced on a new* Website 
established to report on NDLF 
progress. The Website, devel- 
oped and maintained by the 
’ Library of Congress, can be vis- 
ited at the following address: 
http://lcweb.loc.gov/loc/ndlf/. 

For background on this initia- 
tive, see the Commission newslet- 
ters of March 1996, and of June, 
July-August, October, and Novem- 
ber-December 1995. ^ .. . 
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Planning Task Force Recommends NDLF Leadership Roles 



T he National Digital Library 
Federation Policy Board stated 
in October 1995 that the con- 
struction of a national digital library 
must respect and accommodate local 
decision making at each institution, 
while also identifying and endorsing 
processes and standards* necessary for 
a coherent network of scholarly infor- 
mation resources and services. The 
NDLF Planning Task Force has found 
in its deliberations since that time that 
an organization founded on these prin- 
ciples of federation is not only feasible 
and compelling, but imperative to 
ensure the affordable and beneficial 
use of digital technologies by the high- 
er education community* 

The task force found that much of 
the technology that would facilitate a 
federated approach to a national digital 
library is either already available or well 
advanced in the process of develop- 
ment. However, if individual work is to 
contribute to a greater whole — to the. 
construction of a national digital library 
— it will need to be based on a set of 
common structures and protocols. 

In their report to the Pplicy Boards 
the task force identified three areas 
where the research library community . 
can exert leadership. 



materials and to provide cross-collec- 
tion search capability, the task force has 
charted a multi-step course of action. 

First, a pilot effort' is underway to 
build a model for “institutional gate- 
ways” to digital collections, which will 
allow the aggregation and browsing of 
digital information- by categories of 
material (e.g., journals, special collec- 
tion materials, spatial data). These pilot 
gateways are currently accessible via 
the Federation home page on the 
World Wide Web. 



Discovery and Retrieval. The het- 
erogeneity of the information available 
in digital form — different data struc-. 
tures, search engines, vocabularies for 
access — significantly challenges, users 
in their ability to identify and retrieve 
needed information. To lower the barri- 
ers to access for these heterogeneous 



Second, to build on this initial step, 
the Federation should explore- adding , 
functionality to the World Wide Web 
gateways through the incorporation of 
Internet indexing tools for the’ Web 
space of Federation participants. 

Third, the Federation' needs to 
develop more formal database support v 
for cross-collection search capability. 
There are a variety of possible data- 
base solutions, including the use of 
SGML (standard generalized markup 
Cont. on p. 2, See Task Forpe 



Yale Project Addresses Archiving Concerns 



A contract from the Commission 
will support a pilot project on 
the preservation of digital 
information in Yale University’s Social 
Science Data Archive. 

The project employs a 
two-pronged preserva- 
tion strategy of migrat- 
ing digital files and 
digitizing related paper 
records fof enhanced 
access. Preserving 
Digital Information, the 
final report of the Task 
Force on Archiving , of 
Digital Information 
(DATF), recommended 
that the Commission 
support follow-on stud- 
ies to establish, best 
practices and to benchmark costs for 
archiving digital files. The project 
embodies a substantive and early 
response to those recommendations. 



The final report of the 
Task Force on 
Archiving of Digital 
, Information 
recommended that 
the Commission 
support follow-on 
studies to establish 
best practices and 
benchmark costs for 
archiving digital files. 



The Yale University Library, one 
of the first academic libraries to form 
a collection of machine-readable* data, 
began collecting numeric data 'in 1972. 

The collection includes 
materials frorrT the 
Roper Center fot Public 
Opinion Research, 
whose data files pro- 
vide a record of public 
opinion research iri the 
U.S. from 1935 to the 
present, along with sur- 
veys conducted abroad 
since the 1940s.-- 

Over the years, Yale 
has copied its .data from, 
one form of digital 
storage to another a£. 
mainframe computer 
technology has dictated. The copying 
of data, while laboi^-intensive, was 
straightforward in creating exact logical 
dont. on p. 4 , See Yale 
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language), but perhaps the most 
important issue is for institutions to 
agree to guidelines for the use of a 
minimal set of metadata elements in a 
portable form. These metadata should 
build on existing efforts. The elements 
need to be mapped to MARC or other 
record formats as desired. They must 
incorporate naming conventions for 
digital objects, and they should include 
descriptive attributes for other infra- 
structure elements, such as rights and 
archival status. 

Intellectual Property Rights, and 
Economic Models. Since most of the 
technical requirements for the manage- 
ment of intellectual property rights are 
now — or will shortly become — 
available, the Federation should con- 
centrate on putting in place a clear 
and articulate rights policy to regulate 
rights relationships among Federation 
institutions. Such a policy will have the 
effect of organizing common access to 
digital objects and create incentives for 
institutions to make digital objects they 
hold readily accessible via the infra- 
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structure. The principles that the task 
force has considered to underlie an 
effective rights policy and which it rec- 
ommends for further investigation and 
testing include the following: 

■ Maximize scholarly access to digital 
objects, the intellectual property 
rights of which are vested with the 
local institution; avoid or keep to a 
minimum interinstitutional charges 
for access to those objects. 
a Work together and with other part- 
ners to influence intellectual proper- 
ty right legislation and the rights 
policies at individual institutions; 
take aggressive action to preserve 
fair use rights; ensure that scholars 
are aware that the Federation infra- 
structure provides them with an 
opportunity to explore alternative 
methods of scholarly publishing, 
a Monitor and, when possible, partici- 
pate in groups and projects, such as 
the Common Solutions Group and 
the Mellon-funded publishing pro- 
jects, that are creating technologies 
affecting rights management. 

A further policy element is how 
rights to intellectual property affect the 



economic relationships needed to sup- 
port the creation, accessibility and 
maintenance of content in digital form. 
The Planning Task Force sees the 
development of the Federation as an 
opportunity to begin defining and 
resolving the issues involved in the 
interaction of rights management and 
economic organization. The economic 
issues that most affect the possible 
future of the Federation and interact 
directly with the principles of rights 
management include the need to: 
n establish models of collaborative 
funding within the research and 
learning community; 
a create pools of investment capital to 
support the development of con- 
tent, access structures and preserva- 
tion mechanisms; 

a define and rationalize the costs of 
digital access and preservation; and 
a create revenue streams that recoup 
development costs, cover ongoing 
costs and provide incentives for 
institutions to share and distribute 
content. 

Archiving of Digital Information. 

Perhaps the greatest test of adherence 
Cont: on p. 3, See Task Force 



What’s New on the Web 



As described in the article, “Planning Task Force Recommends NDLF 
Leadership Roles,” pilot institutional gateways to digital collections are acces- 
sible via the Federation home page: http://lcweb.loc.gov/loc/ndlf/. 

At the Commission’s Web site, you can quickly link to the names of 
Commission sponsors, the Publication List, and electronic mail to staff. Direct 
links have been added to the top of the home page. A catalog. with descrip- 
tions of Commission publications is being added to the site. 

The Commission Web pages are maintained at Stanford University. During 
May, Stanford logged the following statistics: 

Analyzed requests from May 1, 1996 to May 31, 1996 
Total completed requests: 12,851 
Average completed requests per day: 415 
Number of distinct files requested: 326 
Number of distinct hosts served: 4,452 
Number of new hosts served in last 7 days: 911 

We welcome corrections and suggestions regarding the Web site. Please 
contact Maxine Sitts, mksitts@cpa.org. 
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Task Force Cont . from p . 2 
to the goal'of creating a national digi- 
tal library is a commitment to preserve 
culturally significant digital information 
as part of the national heritage. The 
Federation can foster and facilitate a 
commitment to digital archiving in at 
least three ways. 

First' it can assist in the develop- 
ment of the legal foundations for digi- 
tal archiving. In the development of its 
rights management policy, the 
Federation can help ensure that a 
common feature of purchase agree- 
ments and licenses for digital informa- 
tion is clarity about whether the 
information will be archived and 
which party has archival rights and 
responsibilities. The Federation should 
also have an interest in defining the 
archival fail-safe mechanism for which 
the Task Force on Archiving of Digital 
Information called in its recently 
issued final report. 

Second, the Federation can encour- 
age digital archiving by providing, in 
its metadata work, a mechanism and 
clear guidelines for institutions to 
declare the level of commitment to 
archiving the material they have made 
available through Federation means. 



Third, the Federation can recognize 
that the prospects of migrating digital 
information into the future are today 
more promising and economical for 
some kinds of materials than for oth- 
ers. To the extent that the Federation 
helps institutions discriminate among 
digital materials by the ability to 
migrate them and develops corre- 
sponding guidelines and best practices 
for digital, materials, then it assists in 
the creation of a trustworthy or, in the ' 
words of the report of the Task Force 
on Archiving of Digital Information, a 
“certified” process for preserving digi- 
tal information. 



The Policy Board has taken the rec- 
ommendations of the task force under 
advisement and is considering how 
this work can. be supported and con- 
tinued. Meanwhile, the Commission 
and Council have announced contracts 
that address some of the areas (see 
articles in this newsletter). For back- 
ground see newsletters of March and 
June of 1996, and June, July-August, 
October, November-December ofT995. 
See also the NDLF Web site, 
http://lcweb.loc.gov/loc/ndlf/. 



New Sponsors 

N ortheastern University 
(Boston, MA) and .the 
Southeastern Library 
Network, Inc. (SO LI NET, 
Atlanta, GA) have committed as 
sponsors of the Commission for 
the next three years. Their sup- 
port brings to 64 the number of 
organizations working with the 
Commission to develop collabo- 
rative solutions to preservation 
and access challenges on a 
national and international scale. 

Says Commission PresiBent 
Deanna Marcum, “The partici- 
pation of our sponsors is 
absolutely essential if we are to 
continue to provide the caliber 
of programs and products "we 
have developed and made 
freely available over the past 
eight years.” 

Sponsors receive complimen- 
tary copies of all Commission 
publications. A brochure detail- - 
ing the benefits of sponsorship is 
available from the Commission. 



Cornell, Michigan to Expand Making of America Project 



C ornell University and the 
University of Michigan, partici- 
pants in the National Digital 
Library Federation (NDLF), will begin 
an expanded phase of the Making of 
America project at a two-day meeting 
supported by a contract from the 
Commission. The meeting is likely to 
launch the first substantive demonstra- 
tion project of the NDLF. 

Making of America is a multi-institu- 
tional project to preserve and make 
accessible through digital technology a 
significant body of thematically related 
sources on the history of America 
between 1850 and 1950. It is envi- 
sioned as a phased effort, focusing on 
an array of themes and historical 
epochs that support the building of 
coherent collection segments at coop- 
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erating institutions. With support from 
The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation in 
the pilot phase, Cornell and Michigan 
are selecting, scanning, and providing 
online access to 5,000 monographs 
and journal volumes that document 
19th-century America. The pilot phase 
involved Cornell and Michigan; the # 
next phase will include additional 
NDLF institutions. 

At the meeting, two senior repre- 
sentatives from each invited institution 
will consider key issues raise.d in 
multi-institutional efforts to share digi- 
tal resources: interoperability, technical 
standards, intellectual property rights, 
and others. Participants will address 
such specific matters as: 

■ the object and products of the sec- 
ond phase 



■ incentives for participation* 

■ sources of funding . - 

■ revisions needed to move beyond 

the pilot phase ^ ; . 

■ mechanisms to ensure an appropriate / 
and effective level of interoperability 
for a distributed digital collection , 

■ technical and structural . issues 
, including conversion of color and 

non-published materials, , naming 
conventions, security, and metadata 

■ principles and strategies for selec- 
tion of materials 

■ promotion, user instruction, and 
user feedback 

■ methods and responsibilities for 
long-term archiving, and the potential 
to test or implement recommenda- 
tions of the CPA/RLG Task Force on 
Archiving of Digital Information. 
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Commission/CLR Contract to 
Support Electronic Licenses Tool 



A contract awarded jointly by 
the Commission and the 
Council on Library Resources 
is supporting an 8-month project at 
Yale University to. develop an online 
tool to help academic libraries nego- 
tiate license agreements with 
providers of electronic resources. The 
tool will help those dealing with own- 
ership, lease, or access to remote data- 
bases, CD-ROM and networked 
resources, and other forms of electron- 
ic information. 



The project addresses 
needs articulated 
by the National • 
Digital Library 
Federation Planning 
Task Force. 



Many libraries have contacted the 
Commission and Council — as well as 
peer institutions and other organiza- 
tions — seeking guidance about 
license agreements. Too often, publish- 
ers present agreements that are unsatis- 



factory for library purposes. They are 
often far more restrictive than current 
copyright law, but few libraries possess 
the technical and legal expertise — not 
to mention the time — to negotiate 
and close license agreements that allow 
appropriate service to patrons. 

Yale will draw on its successful 
licenses to mount on the World Wide 
Web a multi-faceted tool: 

■ an introductory essay 

■ an “anatomy of a license” (or model 
agreement) with hyperlinks to defi- 
nitions and vocabulary, examples 
and assessments of good and poor 
language, and citations of and links 
to printed and online information 
resources 

a a database of Yale’s key electroni- 
cally licensed titles and their main 
license terms 

Library administrators and law school 
personnel at Yale will develop the 
tool, with advice from knowledgeable 
attorneys and law librarians beyond 
the university. 

The project addresses needs artic- 
ulated by the National Digital Library 
Federation Planning Task Force. The 
online tool will be a useful resource 
for librarians and university attor- 
neys, and may serve as an education- 
al document for publishers as they 
develop markets for their electronic 
publications. 



Board Accepts Heilbron Resignation 

A t the May 10, 1996, meeting, the Commission Board accepted with 
regret the resignation of John L. Heilbron, Professor, Graduate 
School, University of California, Berkeley. Heilbron, who currently 
resides in England, joined the Commission in 1991 when he served as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of California, Berkeley. 

In accepting the resignation, Chairman Billy E. Frye stated, “You have 
contributed a great deal to the Board’s discussions, but more importantly, 
you have acted upon your firm commitment to the cause of preservation 
and access. Your scholarly perspective has reminded us all of the primary 
reason we persist in these efforts.” £1 



Yale Cont.fromp. 1 

copies from out-of-date media to 
newer data storage formats. Now, as 
users move from the mainframe to dis- 
tributed computing systems and from 
one hardware and software configura- 
tion to another, digital formats that are 
mainframe-dependent require not just 
simple duplication, but restructuring. 

Yale staff will select a small, repre- 
sentative collection of important studies 
from the Roper Center materials for this 
project. They will migrate digital numer- 
ic information, now stored on computer 
tape, to a system-independent format. 
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The Roper Center materials also 
include deterorating paper records 
necessary for use of the data files. 
Several options are available for digitiz- 
ing them, including optical character 
recognition, image scanning, text encod- 
ing, and manual data entry. Yale staff 
will analyze the alternate methods and 
costs. Staff will restructure the digital 
files of data and documentation, migrate 
them to a format that allows networked 
online storage, and create metadata for 
the resulting files. As a result, 
researchers will be able to use numeric 
data and the descriptive information, 
both now and into the future, no matter 
when and how the data were created. 

The project will advance a design on 
which Yale and others can subsequently 
build. Out of this experience, Yale will 
create a model of the process needed to 
handle a large-scale project that entails 
migration of data and preservation of 
accompanying documentation. The con- 
tract calls for Yale to produce a repon to 
help other institutions working on digi- 
tal archiving projects. 
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TVvo ARL Publications 
Survey the Preservation Landscape 



Digitization Projects 

A new SPEC Kit from the 
Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) provides infor- 
mation on 46 digitization projects in 29 
libraries. A survey distributed in 
November 1995 forms the basis of the 
kit and reveals the variety among pro- 
jects and practices in U.S. and 
Canadian libraries. 

Photographic materials, archival col- 
lections, and books were the source 
materials most commonly being digi- 
tized. Funding for the projects was 
equally divided between internal and 
external sources, and a third were 
done in cooperative initiatives. Four 
sites had set up an archiving program 
for their electronically stored images, 
and 15 had created permanent copies 
on microfilm or other media. 
Responses suggest that much work 
remains to be done in the area of bib- 
liographic control and underscore the 
need for technical standards. 

Digitization Technologies for 
Preservation (SPEC Kit 214, March 
1996) includes: 

■ synopses of all 46 projects and 
detailed profiles of 8 
■ National Agricultural Library selec- 
tion criteria and guidelines for digi- 
tal preservation 
■ job descriptions 
■ sample bibliographic records 
■ publicity materials 
■ a bibliography 

Preservation Statistics 

A fter the emergence and dramat- 
ic growth of preservation pro- 
grams in research libraries 
during the 1980s, preservation expen- 
ditures have leveled off in the past 
two years* according to the ARL 
Preservation Statistics 1994-95 . Statistics 
for personnel, expenditures, conserva- 
tion, preservation treatment (deacidifi- 
cation and preservation photocopying), 
and microfilming reveal mostly small 



increases. There are two notable excep- 
tions, however: conservation activities 
generally declined, and there was a 
marked increase in the number of titles 
and volumes microfilmed. 

ARL members spent over $79 mil- 
lion for preservation, a small increase 
from the previous year. Individual 
library expenditures ranged from 
$127,000 to $3-8 million, and from 1% 
to 10% of total library budgets. Grants 
from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) and other external 
sources accounted for about 13% of 
the total expenditures, and those funds 
were used predominantly in preserva- 
tion microfilming projects. ~ " • 

Eighty-one libraries had a preserva- 
tion, administrator (defined as one who 



A request for .proposals (RFP) 
issued by the Library of 
Congress (LC) on May 15 
solicits offers to create 1.3 to 2.7 million 
digital images and digitize selected texts 
in a project that may extend 5 years. 

Source materials will include 
archival documents, books, and other 
printed matter — most of which are 
unique, valuable, and in fragile condi- 
tion. Owing to the nature of the docu- 
ments and the anticipated uses of the 
digital files, the RFP includes special 
requirements. It outlines stringent 
guidelines for physical handling of 
materials, requires that scanning per- 
sonnel attend a training session led by 
LC ! s Binding and Collections Care 
Division and Conservation Division, 
prohibits >disbinding of most volumes, 
and proscribes certain scanning equip- 
ment and 'techniques. Because of the 
value of the materials, LC will require 
marly items — . perhaps about 80% in 
the first year — to be scanned within 
the library. 

The RFP calls for printed . texts, once 
digitized, to be converted to a version 
of Standard Generalized Markup 
Language (SGML). The RFP specifies 



spends at least 25% of time managing 
a program), and 6l of those were full- 
time preservation managers. 



Digitization Technologies for 
Preservation is available for $40 ($25 
for ARL members), and ARL 
Preservation Statistics 1994-95 is 
available, for $65 ($35 for members), 
plus $5 per item for shipping and 
handling. Prepayment is required. 
Direct orders and inquiries to ARL 
Publications, Department ..#0692, 
Washington, DC 20073-0692, email: 
pubs@cni.org. LH 



outcomes and quality criteria but not 
the methods to be used for conversion 
and encoding. Offerors are free to pro- 
pose manual re-keying, an automated 
process such as optical character recog- 
nition (OCR), and other approaches. 

Like LC’s earlier digitization RFP 
(see the May 1996, no. 89, newsletter), . 
this one specifies a file naming struc- 
ture that will link the scanned .images 
to the library’s bibliographic records 
and finding aids. 

The project includes 19th-century 
sheet music, music manuscripts, the- 
ater playbills, \ reports of slavery trials, 
Native American legal materials, early 
congressional documents, published 
materials related to the Continental 
Congress and Constitutional debates,, 
letters from the Presidential Papers, 
and selected books and periodicals. 
Like the earlier one, it is part of LC’s 
National Digital Library Program. 

Proposals were due July 11. Copies 
of the RFP are available, while sup- 
plies last, from: The Library of 
Congress, Contracts and Logistics 
Service, 1701 Brightseat Road, 
Landover, MD 20785; fax 202-707-8611. 
Requests must reference RFP96-18. 



LC Issues RFP for Digitization, Text Conversion 
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New Commission 
Catalog 

T he Commission has created an 
annotated' catalog of its reports 
to help individuals identify the 
materials that are most relevant to their 
needs. Each entry describes the publi- 
cation’s scope and focus, along with the 
publication date, 
length, ISBN, and 
cost. 

The catalog 
is available at 
no cost by 
mailing or fax- 
ing a request 
to the Com- 
mission or 
by sending 
an email 
request 
to Alex Mathews 
(amathews@cpa.org). It also will ,be 
mounted on the Commission’s Web 
site. 




Notify the Communication 
Program if you do not wish to 
receive this newsletter or if there 
is an error in your address. 
Please provide a copy of your 
mailing label with your request. 
The Commission relies on your 
help to control mailing costs. 



EROMM Report Updated 



T he European Commission on 
Preservation and Access (ECPA) 
has issued its first publication: 
an updated version of European 
Register of ' Microform Masters 
(EROMM) — Supporting International 
Cooperation. The few revisions reflect 
new realities of access, such as the use 
of CD-ROM for distributing files and 
the ability to search EROMM through 
the World Wide Web. Dr. Werner 
Schwartz, who wrote the initial version 
published by the Commission in May 
1995, prepared the updated report. 

The EROMM database has grown to ■ 
well over 300,000 bibliographic 
records. Nine libraries are participating 



as partners in 8 European countries, 
and several others contribute records 
of their microform masters. The 
EROMM Steering Committee is work- 
ing to develop record exchange mech- 
anisms with national bibliographic 
databases in Australia, South America, 
and the U.S.' 

The ECPA chose the report as its 
first publication to provide greater 
awareness within Europe of the 
EROMM activities. Copies are avail- 
able, while supplies last, from the 
ECPA Secretariat, P.O. Box 19121, NL- 
1000 GC Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
or by sending an email request to: 
ecpa@bureau.knaw.nl. m 



Microfilming Book Provides Guidance 



i 



P reservation Microfilming: A 
Guide for Librarians and 
Archivists, 2nd edition, pro- 
vides significant new guidance on 
planning and managing microfilming 
projects, cooperative filming efforts, 
evaluating service bureaus, biblio- 
graphic control, and the relationship 
between microfilming and digitiza- 
tion. Written by Lisa Fox, the book 
was designed . to complement the RLG 
handbooks, Archives Microfilming 



Manual and Preservation Microfilm- 
ing Handbook, and incorporates rele- 
vant national standards. The 394-page' 
book was published by the American 
Library Association in cooperation 
with the Association of Research 
Libraries; OCLC provided financial 
support. It costs $70 ($63 for ALA 
members) and is available from: Book 
Order Fulfillment, ALA, 155 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, I L 60606-1719; 800-545-2433, 
press 7; fax 312-836-9958. 
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NDLF Constituted as Charter Organization, 
Adopts Three-Point Agenda . 



T he National Digital Library 
Federation (NDLF) has been 
constituted as a charter organi- 
zation and has identified three areas 
for its immediate attention to help a 
wide spectrum of libraries provide 
readers with access to new bodies of 
digital resources. The areas, recom- 
mended by the NDLF Planning Task 
Force, 3re: (1) the discovery and 
retrieval of digital information, (2) 
intellectual property rights manage- 
ment and economic models for the 
provision of digital information, 'and 
(3) the archiving of digital information. 

The decision to adopt the agenda 
and proceed as a charter group was 
made by the NDLF Policy Board, com- 
posed of the directors of the partici- 
pants, at a meeting June 19, 1996, in 
Atlanta. The participants include 12 
university libraries. The Library of 
Congress, the National Archives and 
Records Administration, The New. York 
Public Library, and the Commission. 

The NDLF Planning Task Force put 
forward the agenda based on a year of 
studying the prerequisites for building 
a coherent network of scholarly infor- 
mation resources and services from the 
broadest possible set of individually 
designed and developed projects. The 
work of the task force has been sup- 
ported in large part by a planning 
grant from the IBM Corporation. 

Areas of Inquiry 

1) In the area of discovery and 
retrieval the task force concluded that 
the heterogeneity of the information 



available in digital form — different 
data structures, search engines, vocab- 
ularies for access — significantly chal- 
lenges users in their ability to identify 
and retrieve needed resources. It has 
charted a^ multi-step course of action to 
lower the barriers to access for digital 
materials and to provide cross-collec- 
tion search capability. 

2) In the area of intellectual property 
rights and economic models , the task 



T he economics of information 
preservation and the manage- 
ment of storage 1 environments 
received top attention in a new 
research agenda outlined by the 
Commission’s Preservation Science 
Council (PSC). In a meeting July 31 - 
August 2 at Belmont Conference 
Center, MD, the Council reached unani- 
mous agreement on six projects to 
advance the understanding and prac- 
tice of preservation in libraries, 
archives, and other institutions respon- 
sible for collections of scholarly and 
cultural value. Preservation administra- 
tors from 13 major university libraries, 
research centers, and archives, together 
with five scientists, selected the new 
agenda from a number of suggested 
projects that would either further 
advance previous PSC work or intro- 
duce new, needed research. 



force found that most of the technical 
requirements for the management of 
intellectual property rights are now, or 
will shortly become, available. 
Therefore, it recommended that the 
federation concentrate on putting in 
place'* a clear and articulate policy to 
regulate rights relationships among fed- 
eration institutions. Such a policy 
would have the effect of organizing 
common access to digital objects and 
Cont . on p. 3, See NDLF 



In developing a research agenda 
for preservation of existing collections 
— paper, film, magnetic, and other for- 
mats — the PSC links scientific research 
with preservation administration con- 
cerns in order to produce final products 
that are grounded in scientific validity, 
meaningful in preservation practice, 
and useful as management tools. 

This year’s work was considered in 
a new light: the redefinition of the 
PSC’s role within" a broad context of 
larger digital and economic issues. 
Each recommended project addresses 
a different aspect of preservation and 
access, concerns. However, each pro- 
ject also w;as chosen for its ability to 
contribute to a growing body of 
knowledge that enables preservation 
administrators to serve as managers of 
information resources. The PSC’s 



Cont. on p. 2, See PSC 
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Preservation Science Council Frames 
New Research Agenda , 




PSC Cont.from p. 1 
objective was to frame a research 
agenda that will help institutions to 
cost-effectively preserve information in 
all formats. 

. Other filters in deciding projects for 
the'agenda were: 

■ Focus on materials that are cultural- 
ly important.. 

■ The problem addressed reflects a . 
serious preservation, need. . 

■ The project is realistic: there are 
resources for accomplishing it. 

■ Results will be. meaningful to 
preservation practice. 

■ The ultimate product will be a man- 
agement tool, communicated in a 

" , form the .profession can use. 

The identified projects address: 

■ the methods for providing an opti- 
mum storage environment at the 
lowest possible cost using existing 
HVAC equipment; 

■ the longevity of adhesives now 
used or under development in 
library binding; 

■ the creation of a management tool 
to allow preservation managers to 
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understand how- rapidly or slowly 
books, tapes, and films equilibrate 
to changes in temperature and RH, 
including the-ability to estimate how 
common enclosures (book stacks, 
encapsulations, bqxes, and compact 
shelving systems) slow down the 
rate of equilibration; _ . 

■ the applicability of a life cycle cost 
analysis tool developed for digital 
tape storage systems for use in man- 
aging the costs of continuing access 
to existing collections of paper, film, 
and magnetic medial 

■ the. magnitude of the effects of 
repeated recycling of paper on the 
strength and color of -papers that 
will find their way into collections 
in the future; and / 

■ the creation of software and conv- 
puter ’ infrastructure for EMIS 
(Environmental Management Infor- 
mation System) — a lower-cost, 
more comprehensive system for 
delivering environmental data and 
interpretive assessments to preserva- 
tion managers than currently exists. 
Work groups composed of at least 

^ne scientist and several preservation 

administrations will develop full pro- 



ject descriptions over the. next several 
weeks. The projects and other T^Sults 
will be announced later this year. .PSC 
work is supported by the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation and The 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. The 
Preservation Sciepce Research initiative 
began in 1989* and a first research 
agenda was announced in 1993- ‘ 



PSC members are from the following 
institutions: University of California , 
Berkeley ; University of Chicago; 
Columbia University; Conservation 
Analytical Laboratory , Smithsonian 
Institution; Getty Conservation institute 
Harry Ransom Humanities Research 
Center; Harvard University; Image 
Permanence . Institute; Library of 
Go ng ress; Un iyersity of Mich iga n; 
National Library of Medicine; National 
Media Laboratory ; New York State 
Archives & Records Administration; 
Northwestern University ; Ohio State 
University ; Stanford University; 
University of Texas at Austin; University 
of Toronto; and Yale University. LL±. . 



What’s New on the Web 



Imaging Documentation from the Library of * - 
Congress ~ 

The Library of Congress National Digital Library Program (NDtP) " 
has made available technical discussions, documentation, reports 
and proceedings through the^ American Memory home page: 
http://lcweb2.loc.gov/ammem/ammemhome.html. The URL for the tech- 
nical information is: http://lcweb2.loc.gov/ammem/ftpfiles.html. 
Documents include "Recommendations for the Evaluation of Digital 
Images Produced from Photographic, Microphotographic, and Various 
Paper Formats,” , prepared by the Image Permanence Institute, and a 
report about the NDLP. 

* ■ . 7 ' ■ t * 

Fair Use and Copyright . - 

' 1 . . - - - ;• j t .m>. 

The Council on Library Resources has agreed to provide support for 
the creation and maintenance of a Web site on Fair Use and Copyright. 

The address of the new site is: http://www.findlaw.com. 
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CLR Awards Grants to Study 
. T-he Economics of Information 



P rojects to study the economics 
of information services will be 
launched under three grants 
awarded by the Council on Library 
Resources (CLR). The grants, which are 
the first of their kind awarded by the 
Council, are made to study various 
aspects of the economics of informa- 
tion, a newly emerging research field 
that analyzes costs of library services 
and information delivery systems. 

The awards were made to: 

■ University of California-Berkeley 
Library — for a planning project to 
study performance measures for 
research library collection and infor- 
mation services. The planning effort 
will develop a set of qualitative and 



quantitative measures for evaluating 
the performance and costs of 
research library collections and 
related information services. Due to 
the shortage of existing models, the 
measures themselves should make a 
significant contribution to the field. 

■ Association of Research Libraries 
(ARL), Washington, DC — for a pro- 
ject to study the character and 
nature of research library invest- 
ment in electronic resources. The 
study will examine data on research 
libraries' expenditures by refining 
the database ARL has developed 
over several years of gathering sta- 
tistics from its members and using it 
for analysis and comparison. 

Cont. on p. 4, See CLR 
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* Boston ColIegp“ 
New Sponsor 

B oston College (Boston; 
MA) has "made 7 a 
three-year commit- 
ment as a sponsor 
Commission? Boston 'College’s 
support — like that of ttie .64 
.. other sponsors — provides an 
important contribution to the 
collaborative preservation^ arid 
access mission. Sponsors 
receive complimentary copies 
of all publications. Other ben- 
efits of sponsorship are 
detailed in a brochlire avail- 
able from the Commission 



NDLF Cont. from p. 1 
would create incentives for institutions 
to make digital objects they hold readi- 
ly accessible through the federation 
infrastructure. 

3) Finally, the task force stated that the 
greatest test of adherence to the goal 
of creating a national digital library 
very likely is a commitment to pre- 
serve culturally significant digital infor- 
mation as a part of the national 
heritage. In the area of archiving of 
digital information . it suggested that 
the federation should foster and facili- 
tate a commitment to digital archiving 
among, participants. 

The NDLF evolved into a federated 
organization after several years of 
exploration, research, and develop- 
ment. Such a consortium was first dis- 
cussed in 1990 among a group of 
university libraries known as the 
LaGuardia Eight. Most of the current 
federation participants conducted 
projects under contract to the 
Commission, with the work progress- 
ing cumulatively. 

The federation anticipates that its 
agenda will provide a framework for 



broad participation in actual digital 
library projects. The agenda includes 
such necessary common elements as: 

■ the need for focused initial invest- 
ment in technology research and 
development, 

■ dialogue among libraries, archives, 
museums, government agencies, and 
major technology vendors to deter- 
mine standards and best practices. 

■ demonstration and prototype projects 
to define and solve problems before 
large-scale implementation, and 

■ learning how to enable different 
kincjs of institutions with different 
kinds of collections to create digital 
library information resources that are 
genuinely useful for education and 
research because they are consistent, 
coherent, and of high quality. 

To advance the federation agenda, 
participants are providing institutional 
staff time and travel and annual finan- 
cial contributions to support a program 
officer and research associate to work 
exclusively on NDLF matters. The staff 
will be based at the Commission. The 
plan provides for some research and 
demonstration activities, as well as a 
comprehensive communications pro- 
gram that promotes collaboration 



among participants and informs the 
broader library, archival, and higher 
education communities. 



The National Digital Library 
Federation is a joint venture of 
libraries and archives advancing 
coherent and enduring access to physi- 
cally distributed , not-for-profit sources 
of digital information supporting 
teaching , learning , and research. The 
federation explores how best to inte- 
grate the capabilities of digital tech- 
nologies with the strengths of research 
libraries and institutions of higher edu- 
cation in order to provide convenient 
and affordable access to our intellectu- 
al and cultural heritage . 

Participants are: 'The Library of 
Congress , The National Archives and 
Records Administration , The New York 
Public Library , the Commission on i 
Preservation and Access, and the follow- 
ing university libraries: California- 
Berkeley, Columbia , Cornell, Emory, 
Harvard, Michigan, Pennsylvania State, 
Princeton , Southern California, 
Stanford, Tennessee -Knoxville, and 
Yale. For more information . contact 
Deanna B. Marcum . President of the 
Commission. 
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CLR Cont. from p. 3 

m Johns Hopkins University, Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, MD 
— for a project to provide compre- 
hensive access to print materials. 
The grant will support a continuing 
project at the university to develop 
a system that uses a combination of 
new technologies — including 
robotics, digital cameras, scanners, 
and -high-speed telecommunica- 
tions — to give scholars and stu- 
dents access to print' materials 
stored offsite. 

In today’s atmosphere of budget- 
cutting in public and private agencies 
at all levels, the demand for both tradi- 
tional and new electronic services calls 
for attention to the economic issues. 
More relevant studies on the econom- 
ics of traditional libraries are needed, 
as well as research on electronic 
library systems and the costs of transi- 
tion to them. Librarians are hampered 
in their efforts to compare the costs of 
delivering electronic information with 
those of more traditional methods 



because of the shortage of economic 
data on current operations, the lack of 
models for cost accounting and eco- 
nomics, and the difficulty of develop- 
ing such models. 

To respond to those needs, CLR this 
year launched its Economics of 
Information Small Grants program, 
funded by The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. An Economics Advisory 
Committee comprised of academic 
librarians, economists, and information 
specialists assists the program. The com- 
mittee has established a priority list of 
subjects, which guides the evaluation of 
grant proposals. (See the March 1996, 
no. 87, newsletter for program back- 
ground and a summary of priorities.) 

Next Deadline Approaches 

The next deadline for submitting pro- 
posals to CLR is September 15, 1996. 
For grant guidelines and more informa- 
tion, contact Glenn W. LaFantasie, 
Senior Program Officer, CLR, 1400 ]6th 
St., N.W., Suite 715, Washington DC 
20036-2217, 202-939-3370, fax 202-939- 
3499, e-mail gwlafant@cpa.org. 



Land-Grant Universities 
Join to Preserve 
Agricultural Literature 

N ine libraries of land-grant insti- 
tutions across the United States 
have joined with the U.S. 
Agricultural Information Network 
(USAIN) in a cooperative effort to iden- 
tify and preserve historical literature 
about agricultural development and 
rural life from 1820 to 1945. The pro- 
ject is part of the National* Preservation 
Program- for Agricultural Literature 
commissioned by USAIN and pub- 
lished in 1993. 

Initial work will be funded by a 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. The project includes 
the following institutions: Auburn 
University, University of California- 
Berkeley, University of Connecticut, 
Cornell University, University of Florida, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
Pennsylvania State University, Texas 
A&M University., and University of 
Wisconsin-Madisen. Selection will focus 
on rural life as documented in agricul- 
tural and farm journals, histories, grant 
and agricultural society documents, nat- 
ural histories, and records of rural 
growth and community development. 

Cornell University’s Mann Library will 
coordinate and manage the effort. For 
more information, contact Project 
Director Sam Demas or Project Manager 
Wallace C. Olsen, 607-255-S939. 

September 1996 



The Commission supports access to a back list of. over .60 publications 
through orudemand scanning and printing services^ A" catalog of new' and 
back-listed Commission publications is available t up©n request.' Complete 
texts of older reports also are available bn the Commission’s World Wide 
Web site (see page. two),/, ; .. . ... . ;** > 
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international Series Focuses on Russia 



A report from the Deputy 
Director General of the 
Library for Foreign Literature 
in Moscow is the next in a series of 
International Program publications 
on preservation initiatives abroad. 
Preservation Challenges in a 
Changing Political Climate , by 
Galin^ Kislovskaya, presents a dis- 
tinctly Russian perspective on the 
ways in which libraries and archives 
are attempting to adapt to wide- 
spread changes while seeking to 
maintain their services and introduce 
new technologies, all with decreas- 
ing financial resources. 

In her report, Kislovskaya covers 
several issues of interest to the world- 
wide community: preservation policies 
and politics in Russian librarianship, 




The building of the "Cabinet of Curiosities,” 
in which the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences was located from 1728 to 1924. 



preservation challenges, the status of 
the national preservation program, the 
value of preservation training, and 
national and international aspects of 
cooperation. The report illuminates 
how the substantial political, economic, 
and social changes in Russia today are 
directly affecting the preservation 
efforts of libra ries'and archives. ’ 

“For Russia, whose historical path 
badly needs continuity, protecting and 
preserving its cultural heritage has its 
own deep meaning/’ writes the author, 
who recently was appointed chair of 
the section on preservation of the 
-Russian Library Association. Her intro- 
duction goes on to state: 



T he National Library oFVenezuela 
and the Commission^ Inter- 
national Program are joining in a 
translation project to provide essential 
preservation literature in Spanish 
throughout Latin America. With the col- 
laboration of the Association of 
' Iberoamericah National Libraries 
(ABINLA) and the IFLA-PAC Center for 
Latin America and the Caribbean, head- 
quartered at the National Document 
Conservation Center of the National. 
Library of Venezuela, the project will dis- 
tribute translated documents to the main 
libraries and archives of all countries in 
the area, over 100 institutions in all. 

Project directors also will collaborate 
with the leaders of a similar project 
launched jointly, last year by the 



The outstanding Russian 
philosopher, G.P. Fedotov, wrote: 
“Russian life laughs at evolution 
and sometimes rips it apart only 
to tie up the torn thread once 
again.” To ensure success in 
social development, the current , 
generation of librarians and 
archivists must assume the 
responsibility of preserving docu- 
mentary sources. This is how to 
build a bridge between the past, 
present, and future. . 

This report is, one of a .series 
designed to provide a look at what is 
happening in libraries and archives 
Cont. on p. 2, See Russia 



International Program and an interinsti- 
tutional alliance of organizations in 
Brazil, whereby key preservation litera- 
ture is being translated into Portuguese. 
Both projects are supported by The 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 

The scope of the material to be 
translated into Spanish has been iden- 
tified by the IFLA-PAC Center as the 
most essential for preservation 
progress. It includes technical articles 
for conservators working directly in 
the treatment of works and manage- 
ment articles for preservation adminis- 
trators. The project is expected to 
form the basis for an ongoing transla- 
tion program with strong regional col- 
laboration throughout Latin America. 

Cont. on p. 2, Sed Translations 



Translations to Advance Preservation Goals 
in Latin America 




I'he Commission is affiliated with the CounciLon Library Resources 
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Russia Cont.fromp. 1 
around the world at a time when 
preservation activities are as varied as 
the countries in which they operate. 
The series began in January 1995 with 
an overview and has included reports 
from Bulgaria, Canada, Europe and 
Latin America. Preservation, Challenges 
in a Changing* Political Climate — A 
Report from Russia (20 pages, 
September 1996) is available for $10.00. 
(prepayment in check with U.S. funds 
required) from: Commission on 
Preservation and Access, 1400 16th St, 
NW, Suite 715, Washington, DC 20036. 
Commission sponsors receive publica- 
tions at no charge. 

Under a new arrangement, copies of 
this report will be reproduced and dis- 
tributed throughout Europe by the 
European Commission on Preservation 
and Access, P.O.Box 19121, NL-1000 
GC, AMSTERDAM, The Netherlands. 
Phone: ++ 31 20 5510 839. 

Fax: ++ 31 20 6204941. 

E-mail: ecpa@bureau.knaw.nl. 
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Notebook Available from Cornell 
Digital Imaging Workshops 



T he Department of Preservation 
and Conservation, Cornell 
University Library, has pub- 
lished Digital Imaging for Libraries and 
Archives by Anne R. Kenney and 
Stephen Chapman. This 200-page guide 
represents a greatly expanded version 
of the training manual used in Cornell’s 
series of digital imaging workshops, 
which were supported in part under 
contract to the Commission. 

The notebook includes a theoretical 
overview of the key concepts, vocabu- 
lary, and challenges associated with 
digital conversion of paper- and film- 
based materials, and an overview of the 
hardware/software/ communications, 
and managerial considerations associat- 
ed with implementing a technical infra- 



fTranslations Cont. from p. 1 
Work begins this month and will con- 
tinue with Commission support for 
one year. Several Commission reports 
will be among the first U.S. materials 
to be translated. 

Dariuch Turupial, director of the 
National Conservation Center of the 
National Library of Venezuela, antici- 
pates that the program will contribute 
significantly to increase the level ol 
knowledge of conservators in Latin 
America responsible for restoring valu- 
able works. Leaders in that region 
have been working over the past six 
years to establish a permanent transla- 
tion program. The goals are in keeping 
with UNESCO’s General Guidelines to 



structure to support a full imaging pro- 
gram. There are also chapters on the 
creation of databases and indexes, the 
implications of outsourcing imaging^ser- 
vices, converting photographs and film 
intermediates, issues associated with 
providing long-term access to digital 
information, and suggestions for contin- 
uing education. 

The guide is issued in loose-leaf for- 
mat to facilitate updates and includes 
two formula cards designed to assist 
librarians and archivists with determining 
conversion, storage, and access require- 
ments. The price of the guide, is - $7 5^00 
plus . shipping, prepaid. For ordering 
information, contact Mary Arsenault at 
Cornell. E-mail: mla4@comell.edu. LQ 



Safeguard Documentary Heritage for 
the Memory of the World” Program , 
which state "... the role of language in 
the provision of professional training 
should not be ignored....” 

In issuing a contract. for the project, 
the Commission recognized that a 
great deal of important preservation 
literature is available 'only, in English, 
which puts many nations at a severe 
disadvantage. The Commission 
expects that the translations also will 
prove useful to institutions throughout 
the Caribbean, Spain, and even within 
the United States. It also, is expected 
that the translated materials will prove 
useful for training activities. 



What’s New on the Web 

Abstracts of the presentations at the Digitizing Workshop for College 
Library Directors sponsored by the Commission’s College Libraries Committee 
are available at the Web site: http://www-cpa. stanford.edu/cpa/misc/dtxtabst.html. The 
six abstracts were supplied by th£ authors to provide a quick overview of the event, 
which was held April 18-20, 1996, in Charleston, SC. Nearly 100 persons interested in 
digitization projects for preservation and access attended. 

To update last month’s announcement, the Council on Library Resources is support- 
ing the creation and maintenance of a Web site on Fair Use, cosponsored with FindLaw 
and Stanford University. The site address is http://www.fairuse.stanford.edu. 
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Preservation Science Research Initiative: 
Developments in Environmental Issues 

The following two articles address environmental concerns identified as high pri- 
orities in the 1996-1997 agenda of the Commission’s Preservation Science Council . 



Conference on Stability 
of Collections 

O ver the past years, scientists at 
the Smithsonian Institution’s' 
Conservation Analytical 
Laboratory (CAL) have engaged in 
research on the effects of environmen- 
tal conditions, especially temperature 
and relative humidity, on the stability 
of collection artifacts, with an empha- 
sis on the mechanical properties of the 
constituent materials and the compos- 
ite objects. There appears to be gener- 
al agreement that the results bf this 
research have enriched the under- 
standing of the relationships between 
environmental conditions and object 
stability, and that they have significant 
implications for decisions on defining 
the appropriate environmental parame- 
ters Tor specific collections. 

Nevertheless, the extrapolation , of 
these research data to actual recom- 
mendations for collections environ- 
ment parameters has. led to a great 
amount of confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, and even controversy. The 
research data generated at CAL do not 
stand alone, but must and can be eval- 
uated only in the context of results- 
obtained^n research at other institu- 
tions worldwide,^ pertaining to a wide 
spectrum of effects and processes 
involved in the interaction of collec- 
tion items with the environment. 

The Smithsonian has announced its 
intent to organize, in co-sponsorship 
with the National.. Center for 
Preservation Technology and Training 4 
(NCPTT), ^ three-day international 
conference on the collections environ- 
ment, to be held in the fall of 1997 at 
the Institution in Washington, DC. 

Dr. Frank D. Preusser, conservation 
scientist, has accepted the program 
chairmanship of the conference. 
During the rest of this year, Preusser 
will undertake a thorough worldwide 



review and assessment of research 
and data pertaining to the subject. 
Based on the results of this assess- 
ment, he will identify the issues that 
need to be addressed and discussed at 
the conference, and draft a prelimi- 
nary program. At that time, a call for 
papers will be issued. 

For information, contact: Office of 
the Director, Conservation Analytical 
Laboratory, Smithsonian Institution, 
MRC 534, Washington, DC 20560. 
Phone: 301-238-3700. Fax: 301-238-3709. 

— Adapted from Smithsonian Press Release 




NYU Lecture on 
. Long-Term Assessment 

T he New York University Bobst 
Library Preservation Department 
selected the assessment of long- 
term environmental effects as the first 
topic in the Barbara Lubin Goldsmith 
Preservation and Conservation Lecture 
Series. At the September event, James 
Reilly of the Image Permanence 
Institute, Rochester, NY, discussed the 
Time Weighted Preservation Index 
(TWPI), which is described in the 
Commission report, New Tools for 
Preservation: Assessing Long-Term 
Environmental Effects on Library and 
Archives Collections . The further 
development and practical application 
of the TWPI tool is one of several pri- 
ority projects endorsed in August by 
the Commission’s Preservation 
Science Council. 

The Barbara Lubin Goldsmith 
Preservation and Conservation Lecture 
Series will sponsor events' semi-annually 



for at least two years. Future topics 
include the influence of design and 
binding on conservation techniques, 
environmental controls and HVAG 
systems, and theory and practice 
in modern book conservation. Barbara 
Goldsmith is a former Commission 
Board member. For more information, 
contact Kate Murray at NYU. 
Phone: 212-998-2562. 

E-mail: elmerl.bobst.nyu.edu. 



LC Accepting 
Applications for 

National Digital 
Library Work 

1 V 

W ith a gift from Ameritech, 
the Library of Congress 
(LC) is sponsoring an open 
competition to enable public, research, 
and academic libraries; museums; his- 
torical societies; and archival institu- 
tions (except federal institutions) to~ 
create digital collections of 'primary 
resource material for distribution on 
the Internet in a manner that will aug- 
ment the collections of its National 
Digital Library Program. The National 
Digital Library is conceived as a dis- 
tributed collection of converted 
library materials and digital originals 
to which many American institutions 
will contribute. In the 1996-97 compe- 
tition, applications will be limited to 
collections of textual and graphic 
materials that illuminate the period 
1850 - 1920 and that complement and 
enhance the American Memory collec- 
tions already mounted in the National 
Digital Library. LC participates in the 
National Digital Library Federation, ^ 
coordinated by the Commission. 
More information about the 
Federation is available at the 
Website:http://lcweb. loc.gov/loc/ndlf/. 

The deadline for applications for 
the LC awards, which will range from 
$50,000 to $75,000 for projects that can 
be accomplished in 12 to 18 moths, is 
November 1, 1996 (postmark). For fur- 
ther information, contact Barbara 
Paulsorr at LC. Phone: 202-707-1087. 
E-mail: bpau@loc.gov. 
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News from the 
College Libraries 
Committee 



C oJ Iege Libraries Committee 
member Victoria L. Hanawalt 
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Oberlin Group Approves Sponsorship for Preservation and Access 



T he Oberlin Group has accepted 
the Commission s invitation to 
become a collective sponsor. 
This consortial arrangement provides a 
way for preservation and access pro- 
grams to extend more fully to college 
libraries. The list of participating 
libraries is being assembled, with the 
new sponsorship to begin in January 
1997. The names of all participating 
Oberlin Group institutions will be pre- 
sented in a future newsletter. 



As sponsors. Oberlin Group partici- 
pants will receive multiple copies of 
Commission publications at no charge 
and will be eligible to use displays 
and other materials. In addition, the 
Commission's College Libraries 



Committee is exploring several possi- 
bilities for special events geared for 
college libraries. 

The Oberlin Group is a loose feder- 
ation of library directors from selected 
liberal arts colleges.^ 



TgSIDE - ' • ' •' ' 

„ Conjoint Board Holds First Meeting. . . see page 3 



Scientist Reviews Mass Deacidification Methods in Joint Publication 



T he Commission on Preservation 
and Access and the European 
Commission on Preservation 
and Access (ECPA) have co-published a 
scientific report that reviews several 



When a paper gets lost 
on which one has written 
That’s not so serious. 

Perhaps someone will 
read, it and will be ■ 

' changed by it: 

What is serious is when 
the paper decays. 

Bettoli Brecht 

• . (Gedichte 193>1938) 

Translation of Brecht’s poem, chosen by 
ECPA to appear in the opening pages of the 
publication . 



techniques for mass deacidification. The 
54-page report. Mass Deacidification : 
An Update' on Possibilities and 
Limitations . was written by 
Dr, Henk Porck of the 
Department of Library 
Research, Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek in The 
Hague. Porck includes a 
state-of-the-art overview of 
the Battelle, Bookkeeper, 

DEZ, FMC, and Wei To 
processes, discussing for each 
technique: 

■ a short history of its development, 
a principles of the treatment, 

■ a summary of research and test 
results, and 

■ an 'inventory of actual applications. 
In addition, the publication 

describes several large-scale (rather 
than mass) technologies, which com- 
bine deacidification with paper 
strengthening (Btickeburg process. 



graft-copolymerization, paper-splitting, 
and the Vienna process). 

The report does not present recom- 
mendations in favor of one or 
another technique, but in a v 
final section the author 
discusses the main issues 
in a critical evaluation of 
the possibilities of 
mass deacidification in 
general. The report 
was written for the 
nonspecialist who needs 
to be informed about the present 
state of mass deacidification research 
and applications. It includes an exten- 
sive bibliography and list of contacts. 

In the U S. and locations other than Europe, 
the Commission on Preservation and Access is i 
serving as the publisher and distributor. 
Prepayment of $15.00 by check (U.S. funds) is 
required. Commission sponsors receive publica- 
tions at no charge. The European Commission on 
Preservation and Access is distributing the report 
in Europe free of charge. DDk 
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Tdie Presents New Findings 
from Project Open Bool? 



Y ale University Library recently 
announced the publication of a 

new report on the digital image 

onverston of preservation microfilm. 

£ Pa f f P ° n Presents find ings 

Bonk ^ ^ Phase of Pr Pjea Open 
• n this phase, a demonstration 
project was to establish in a research 
library the capacity for large-scale con- 
version of preservation microfilm and' 
to measure the quality, cost, and 
administrative complexities of such a 
capacity. This most recent project was 
supported by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. [For reports of ear- 
ler phases, partially supported by the 
Commission, see two Commission, 
publications, The Setup Phase of Project 
Open Book (6/ 94, 24pp.) and The 

In partnership with the Xerox 
Corporation/ Yale built a networked 
multi-workstation conversion system’ 
recruited and trained three technical’ 
assistants, and converted 2,000 books 
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. , Th e Commission- on Preservation and 
Access was established in 1966 to foster and 

n 1 P ed°or« ,labOra,i0n iUn0n 8 ,ibra ^ ^ 
allied organizations in order to ensure die 

preservation of the published and dScumen- 
Ln'h rec ° td m 211 formars and to provide 
“ ^olarly infoiLtion. 
The Commission is affiliated with the Council 
on library Resources. ^ 

The newsletter reports on cooperative 
nanonal and international activities^ is 
^reoed to university administrators, scholars 
and faculty; preservation specialists andman- 
agers; and members of consortia, govern men 
•a. bodies, and other 

Commission s goals. The newsletter is no! 
copyrighted. Its duplication is encouraged 
Deanna B. Marcmn - President 
Maxine K. Sitts - Editor. rnk stBs O coa ora 

Mailing 1^ Changes: 

vmuellerCcpa.org • 

Publications Order Fulfillment: Alex Mathews 
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to digital image files. The project 
incorporated a sophisticated study of 
thexosts .°f the digital conversion 
process, the results of which are sum- 
nwrtzed , n the report. Finally, the pro- 
mt^ r | eSUlt r d in the development of 
gui elutes for cataloging image files in 
an online bibliographic system that 
permits direct access to images and 
indexes via the Internet. The new 
reports appendices include samples of 
image quality and index structures, job 
descriptions for project staff, cost data 
and unage cataloging guidelines. 

Conversion of Microfilm to Digital Imaopru a 
rtT^ rati ° n Pr ° JeCt Per f orr nance Re^on 

BooT^Zfon^ Ve T° n PbaSe °^S°Per> 

Haven- Yale n ■ *’ Pnncipal Inv estigator. New 
Haven Yale University Library, -August 1996 

Available for $15.00 plus 6% ConneS sa £ 
tax per volume. SWp'ping and handling is $4-00 
Yale ^vemity U bra ^ £?££ 
nly checks or money orders for payment Thev 

ProiS o ° U ' ‘° Yale Universit y Ubrajy— 
open. Book. Purchase orders 6r credit 

to- Paul Con Cann p ^ aCCepted ’ Mail requests 
Paul Conway, Preservation Department Yale 

ctS? o'T B “ 208240 

17W. m FderS m4y 1)6 faxed to 732- 
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- Adapted f rom Y aie Libraiy announcement 

Pests and Preventive 
Preservation 

T ? e J 2lh Annual National 
Archives and Records Adminis- 
tration (NARA) Preservation 
Conference will focus on new methods 
preventing and treating insects and 

to 1 ?™ UWhat k Bein 8 Do ^ 

to Control Insects and Mold Now that 

^stematic Fumigation Has Ended?” is 
scheduled for March 18, 1997, at the 
" buiJdin 8> College Park, MD. 
Scheduled speakers include experts 
-from the. National Museum of Natural 
History, the Royal British- Cblumbia. 
Museum, and the Canadian Conserva- 
toon Institute. 

Since systematic fumigation ended a ’ 
few years ago, there have been- many 
developments in the prevention of 
insect and fungi infestations in 



archives. Recently, Integrated Pest 

em ^ d * 

For a registration form: ©.mail. 

301 713 ' 6653; 
National 2T’ 

Park, MD 20740-6001, LH 8 *’ C ege 

- Adapted from a NARA Announcement 

Commission & 
Council Annual Report 

T he Commission and Council 

have published their combined 

July 1 iZ Ua \ ReP V f ° r the period 
„‘ y /’ 1995 "June 30, 1996. CompU-. 

n ry copies have been sent t q a jj 

Commission sponsors, arid to those on 
organizations’ mailing lists. The 
report also will be accessible on the 
organizations’ YK;b sites. 

The annual report combines the pro- 
aaiviu es of the two organizations 
u«o one narrative. In her introduction 
President Deanna B! Marcum writes." ’ 

ttiinb a ^ Hme ’ are conv inced, to ' 
thmk about the information manaee- 

ment structures that will be required for 

the twenty-flm century. What must be- 

to /rface to assure enduring and equi- 

?o?bT7 / ? schoU ’’*‘ , ’ !dn * earcb ™ 

so that all that has been learned and 

mat 8 ^ recorded becomes raw 
f ° r new knowledge in subse- 
quent generations? .... 

Th * re P ort be gins by acknowledg- - 
*ng the support of foundations and 
sponsors: It includes sections bn digital 
l' /f ne *: economics of information, 
leadership, preservation, the- Interna- 
tional Program, communications, and 
publications, and collaborations. The 
appendices include financial reports 
l,SIS ° f •<* year’s public, ionfaS 
reports, grants and contracts, and 

and^ T r° f thC boards, /committees 

and. tasks forces, and staff. ’ W . ■ 

ava^L COmmiS '' 0n and Cou " cil are making - 
available printed copies of the reports' at no . 

^PPlies last Requests for copies of 
Annu£ Repo n 1995-96 should be sub^L by 

S m e ‘ ma ’ ° f leKer t0: A,ex Mathews at the 
omnussion/Council address. E-mail- 

amathews @c ^.°^. Fax (202) 93W407 . ^ ‘ 

ft-11 madmg address - preferably on a label - 
with requests. . 
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Conjoint Board Holds First Meeting 



T he first meeting of the conjoint 
board of the Commission on 
Preservation and Access and 
the Council on Library Resources took 
place October 31, 1996, immediately 
following the annual meetings of each 
individual organization’s board. Among 
the developments and decisions: 

■ The Commission and Council will 
operate pro tempore as a merged orga- 
nization until legal documents are 
enacted. Legal documents to complete 
the merger will be drawn up for board 
action in April 1997, with the merged 
organization to begin operations offi- 
cially on July 1, 1997. The final name 
and mission statement of the merged 
organization will be developed 
between now and April 1997. 

■ As described over the past year and 
explained in the 1995-1996 Annual 
Report , the merged organization will 
encompass program areas of CPA and 



CLR, including leadership, digital 
libraries, economics of information, 
preservation arid access, international, 
and scholarly involvement. 

■ The following officers were elected. 
Chairman: Stanley Chodorow 
Vice-Chairman: Marilyn Gell Mason 
Secretary: David B. Gracy II 
Treasurer: Dan Tonkery 

■ Billy E., Frye was honored on his 
retirement from the CPA board for his 
role in founding the Commission and 
for his leadership as chair for the past 
nine years. Frye continues to serve on 
the CLR board. 

■ Upon the advice of the executive 
committee, the board approved a fel- 
lowship program honoring A.R. Zipf, 
a pioneer in information management 
systems. s The fellowship will be 
awarded annually to a graduate stu- 
dent who shows promise for leader- 
ship and technical achievement in 



information management. The fellow- 
ship reflects Mr. Zipf’s longstanding 
interest in assisting students and 
young professionals seeking, educa- 
tion and training related to informa- 
tion science. 

■ The board approved a Commission 
contract with the International 
Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions and its Core Programme 
for Preservation and' Conservation to 
support joint publication of the IFLA 
Principles for the Preservation and 
Conservation of Library Materials , as 
described below. 

■ To support the work of the 
National Digital Library Federatioh, the 
board approved-a Council grant to the 
Research Libraries Group to prepare 
curriculum materials for use in training 
workshops, as described below. 



Finding Aids 
Workshops 

T he Council on Library-' 

Resources has awarded a grant 
to support training opportuni- 
ties for librarians, archivists, and others, 
who will be creating discovery and 
navigation tools for the digital images 
being created as part of digital library 
projects. The Research Libraries Group 
(RLG) will use the funding to hire train- 
ers-to conduct a series of regional 
training sessions for the broader com- 
munity. The goal is to train a significant 
number of staff in what appears to be 
the most promising way to make large 
collections of primary materials accessi- 
ble to scholars. The Gladys Krieble 
Delmas Foundation previously award- 
ed a grant to RLG to support the devel- 
opment of the workshop curriculum. 

RLG’s ‘"Finding Aids SGML Training” 
project builds on earlier efforts at the 
University of California, Berkeley, to 
use Encoded Archival Description (a 



specialized form of Standard 
Generalized. Markup Language) to con- 
vert printed finding aids that accom- 
pany primary resources collections to 
digital form. Many of these collections 
of unique manuscript and pictorial 
materials have not. been cataloged in 
any level of detail. Converting these 
collections to digital form requires that 
thfe materials be indexed if they are to 
be searchable and retrievable. 

The grant addresses an important 
dimension of one of the primary areas 
being investigated by the National 
Digital Library Federation Planning 
Task Force. CLX 

IFLA Principles 

T he Commission will collaborate 
with, IFLA (International Feder- 
ation of Library Associations 
and Institutions) and its Core Pro- 
gramme for Preservation and Conser- 
vation (PAC) to revise, publish, and 



disseminate xhe IFjLA Principles for the 
Preservation and Conservation of 
Library Materials. ■ 

The project approved by the con-* 
joint board will involve both the 
International and the Preservation and 
Access Programs of the Commission 
and Council in helping prepare and 
distribute the revision. In its proposal, 
IFLA/PAC explained that the. previous ' 
edition of the Principles has proved 
immensely useful, especially in devel- 
oping countries, but that in ligjit of 
fast-moving developments, a revision 
is now necessary. [ 

The first version of the Principles 
was published in the IFLA fournal, 

3 (1979). A revised and expanded 
version was published by IFLA in 
1986 as Professional Report No. 8, 
with the intention to produce further 
versions when appropriate. Plans call 
for an update of the overall text and 
new chapters concerning pho- 
tographs, audiovisual carriers, and 
digital formats. ^ 
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1 996 Commission Publications 



65) Porck. Henk. Mass' Deacidification; An 
Update on Possibilities and Limitations 
(10/96, 54 pages) ISBN 1-887334-52-1 515.00. Published 
jointly with the European Commission on Preservation 
and Access. A scientific review of five mass deacidification 
processes, including history, principles, research 
summary, and applications. Includes a critical evaluation 
of the process in general and extensive bibliography. 
Written for the nonspecialist. 



60) Turko, Karen. Preservation Activities in Canada: 

A Unifying Theme in a Decentralised Country (2/96, 
16 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-47-5 $10.00. Summarizes the history 
and status of preservation in Canada’s libraries and archives 
under headings of Federal, Decentralised Cooperative, and 

Provincial Initiatives. Describes a decentralized model for a 

> 

national approach to preservation that puts a premium on 
building consensus rather than imposing solutions and that 
depends on strong regional programs. 



64) Kislovskaya, Galina. Preservation Challenges 
in a Changing Political Climate. A Report from 
Russia (9/96, 20pp.) ISBN 1-887334-51-3 $10.00. Written 
by the Deputy Director General of the Library for Foreign 
Literature in Moscow. Covers preservation policies and 
politics in Russian librarianship, preservation challenges, 
the status of the national preservation program, the value 
of training, and national and international aspects of 
cooperation. Illuminates how the substantial political, 
economic, and social changes in Russia are affecting the 
preservation efforts of libraries and archives. 

63) Waters, Donald, and John Garrett. Preserving 
Digital information, Report Qfjhe Task Force on 
Archiving of Digital Information (5/96, 59pp.) 

ISBN 1-88733450-5 $15.00. Recommends specific actions 
that the Commission on Preservation and Access, the 
Research Libraries Group. Inc. (RLG), and other 
organizations could undertake to help develop reliable 
systems for preserving access to digital information. A 
considerable portion of the report explores the nature 
of “information objects in the digital landscape.” 
Proposes creation of a distributed structure for 
collecting digital information resources, protecting their 
integrity over the long term and retaining them for 
future use. Concludes that the significant challenges in 
preserving digital information are not so much 
organizational or technological as legal and economic. 

62), Conway, Paul. Preservation in the Digital 
World (3/96, 24pp.) ISBN 1-887334-49-1 $15.00. Links 
the historical context and concepts of preservation 
practice and management to a new framework for 
effective leadership in the digital environment. Intended 
to spark discussion of new organizational responsibilities 
for preservation and access. 

61) McClung, Patricia A. Digital Collections 
Inventory Report (2/96, 64 pp.) ISBN 1-887334-48-3 
$20.00. Describes inventory project conducted by the 
Commission and Council oh Library Resources to 
investigate the scope of digitization of library collections. 
As a preliminary effort, addresses question of how to 
keep abreast of materials available on the Net and how 
to inventory future additions. 



How to Order 

Commission Sponsors receive materials on a complimentary basis. 

Other orders must be prepaid, with checks (U.S. funds only) payable 
to “Commission on Preservation and Access.” Ta expedite your order, 
please enclose a self-addressed mailing label or provide your complete 
mailing address on the form. Send checks and order form to: 
Commission on Preservation and Access, 1400 l6th St. NW, Suite 740, 
Washington, DC 20036-2217: 

Discounts for multiple copies can be arranged by contacting either Alex 
Mathews, Administrative Associate, amathews@cpa.org, (202)939-3408, 
or Maxine Sitts, Program Officer, mksitts@cpa.org, (202)939^3402. 
Publications are not shipped on approval, and the Commission accepts 
returns only in case of damage or defect. ' 

When the original supply of a title is depleted, orders are filled through 
an on-demand printing service. On-demand copies are exact replicas of 
the original, but in black and white, 8^ by 11 format. Some publications 
also are available on the World Wide Web (see below). All publications 
are sumitted to the ERIC Clearinghouse for reproduction in microfiche! 

World Wide Web site: http://www-cpa stanford.edu/cpa.html 
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B_ National Digital 
fe Library Federation 



NDLF News Update 



Acting Program Officer Appointed 



Planning Retreat 
Sets Course 

T he National Digital Library 
Federation held a planning 
retreat in September, attended 
by members of its Policy Committee 
(formerly Policy Board) and Planning 
Task Force. The members reached 
decisions concerning the appointment 
of an Acting Program Officer and 
recruitment of a Program Director (see 
below). Among other outcomes of the 
retreat, NDLF reached consensus that: 

1) NDLF should establish a mechanism 
for monitoring and assessing search 
and retrieval engines. 

2) Basic agreement by NDLF members 
on rights management and eco- 
nomic models must be reached for- 
further progress to occur. This 
should be worked upon by the 
Rights workgroup. 

3) NDLF must define a process for the 
setting of and abidance to standards 
and best practices in the area of 
archiving digital corpora. 

4) NDLF should continue the work of 
the Policy Committee, Planning 
Task Force, and the three task-ori- 
ented work groups on Rights, 
Discovery/Retrieval, and Archiving. 

3) NDLF will recruit and select a per- 
manent Program Director whose 
role will be proactive, coordinative, 
consultative, and results-oriented 
with regard to the mission of NDLF 
and the projects in which NDLF 
invests. 

6) NDLF will support a planning grant 
proposal for the Making of America, 
Part II digitization project. 



T ony Angiletta, Assistant Uni- 
versity Librarian for Collec- 
tions at Stanford University, is 
serving as the Acting Program Officer 
of. NDLF for a period of six months 
during the search to recruit a perma- 
nent Program Director. He was cura- 



tor for Social Sciences and head of 
General Reference at Stanford from 
1986-1991, and previously served as 
bibliographer for Social Sciences~at 
Yale University and Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science at Southern 
Connecticut State University. 



Recruitment for Program Director , 

A search committee comprised of four NDLF Policy Committee and 
Planning Task Force members has met and a job posting has been dissemi- 
nated with the following text: 



The National Digital Library Federation (NDLF), a group of research 
libraries dedicated to establishing, maintaining, expanding, and preserving 
a distributed collection of digital materials accessible by scholars at all lev- 
els, is seeking a Program Director to lead and manage its programs and 
projects. Reporting to the Policy Committee of the Federation through the 
President of the Council and Commission, the Program Director will play a 
critical role in charting a course for NDLF in its first years and in the forma- 
tion and implementation of the Federation’s programs overtime. 

The Federation seeks candidates with significant experience in 
research libraries, higher education, or technology organizations; experi- 
ence in digital library applications preferred; excellent communications, 
facilitation, and coordination skiHs; adeptness at working in decentralized 
ancj multi-institutional environments; demonstrated experience in success- 
ful program or project leadership and management; familiarity with elec- 
tronic publishing and the information marketplace, and sufficient technical 
knowledge to enable effective coordination of tasks to be accomplished 
and make a contribution to program and project results. 

Relocation to Washington, DC, desirable, but not required. Although a 
permanent appointment is preferred, a minimum two-year term appoint- 
ment may be possible. Appointment date: April 1, 1997, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Salary and benefits commensurate with experience. 
Applications received by December 15, 1996, will be given preference in 
consideration. Nominations and applications should be sent to: Search 
Committee for NDLF Program Director, 1400 16th.St, NW, Suite 715, 
Washington, DC 20036. 



- - ; ’ ^ ' * For further information on NDLF ’ai^ities'c^ 1 " rv ’ : " r ” ' 

p : ‘ 939-3369; Fax: 202 939r^^ 
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Morino Institute Supports Work with Libraries, 
Community information Networks 



Reston , VA, November 4 , 1996. 
The Morino Institute is pleased to 
announce that it has awarded a two- 
year grant to the Council on Library 
Resources to provide for the hosting, 
updating, and ongoing development of 
the Institute’s online Public Access 
Network Directory. 

Public Access Networks are net- 
worked communications systems and 
information bases structured around 
public interest goals and focused on an 
individual community or "geographic 
area. The Institute created the Directory 
in May, 1995, to help citizens, commu- 
nity service groups and others locate 
and connect with the hundreds of pub- 
lic access networks in operation today. 
The Council will be responsible for 
bringing the information up-to-date, 
and putting in place an outreach pro- 
gram to collect information on public 
interest/ access networks. 

Said Mario Morino, Chairman of the 
Morino Institute, “We are very excited 

Number 94 



about the plans to reach out to a much 
broader audience for inclusion in the 
Directory ; as well as the establishment 
of an interdisciplinary advisory group 
who will recommend ways to make the 
Directory even more beneficial to indi- 
viduals, organizations and communities.” 
“The Directory of Public Access 
Networks is an important addition to 
the Kellogg project, which is focused 
on the role of public libraries in com- 
munities,” said Deanna Marcum, 
President of the Council and 
Commission. “These networks are an 
increasingly important part of commu- 
nity information and communication 
systems.\ Working on the project will 
help us bring these two groups 
together.” For more information, con- 
tact: Deanna Marcum, 202-939-3370; 
e-mail, dmarcum@cpa.org; or Cheryl 
Collins, 703-620-8971; e-mail, 
ccollins@morino.org. 



Public Library Case 
Studies to be 
Available 

Public Libraries, Communities and 
Technology: Twelve Case Studies will 
be issued by the Council on Library 
Resources in November 1996. With a 
grant from the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Council and Commission 
staff visited 12 public libraries in 1996 
to document innovative uses of infor- 
mation technology/to serve local com- 
munities. This publication describes 
each library’s approach to technology 
development and identifies cofnmonal- 
ities among the sites that have implica- 
tions for leadership. The. 124rpage 
document is available for $15.00, and 
it will be made available on the Web. 
To order, use form on page 4. 

The Cduncil’s Kellogg Program 
Advisory Committee selected the 12 
libraries from among 293 responses 
to a call for participation. These 
responses may be viewed' at 
http://www.si.umich.edu/CLR/. LLX 



. — Adapted from Morino Institute 
Press Announcement 
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